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Academic  Calendar  1985—86 


FALL  SEMESTER  1985 


August  26 

Monday 

Orientation — first  year 

August  26 

Monday 

Registration — upper  division 

August  27 

Tuesday 

Registration — first  year 

August  27 

Tuesday 

Classes  begin — upper  division 

September  2 

Monday* 

Labor  Day;  academic  and 
administrative  holiday 

September  4 

Wednesday 

Last  day  to  add/drop  classes 

September  20 

Friday 

Last  day  to  file  for  pass/no  pass 
option 

October  4 

Friday 

Last  day  to  file  for  J.D  degree 
to  be  conferred  in 

December  1985 

October  14—15 

Monday-Tuesday 

Fall  recess 

November  28-29 

Thursday-Friday 

Thanksgiving  recess 

December  4 

Wednesday 

Classes  end 

December  5—6 

Thursday-Friday 

Reading  period 

December  9—20 

Monday-Friday 

Exams 

December  21  — 
January  5 

Saturday-Sunday 

Christmas  recess 

December  24—25 

Tuesday-Wednesday 

Christmas;  administrative 
holidays 

December  31—  Tuesday-Wednesday 

January  1 

SPRING  SEMESTER  1986 

New  Year;  administrative 
holidays 

January  6 

Monday 

Registration — first  year  and. 
upper  division 

January  6 

Monday 

Instruction  begins 

January  13 

Monday 

Last  day  to  add/drop  classes 

January  20 

Monday* 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.’s 

Birthday;  academic  and 
administrative  holiday 

January  31 

Friday 

Last  day  for  pass/no  pass  option 

February  5 

Wednesday 

Last  day  to  file  for  J.D  degree 
to  be  conferred  in  May  or 
July  1986 

February  17—18 

Monday-Tuesday 

Presidents’  Day;  academic 
holiday/spring  recess 
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February  17 

Monday 

Presidents’  Day;  administrative 
holiday 

March  27—31 

Thursday-Monday 

Good  Friday;  academic  holiday 

March  28 

Friday 

Good  Friday;  administrative 
holiday 

April  22 

Tuesday 

Classes  end 

April  23-25 

Wednesday-Friday 

Reading  period 

April  28— May  16 

Monday-Friday 

Exams 

May  17 

Saturday 

Commencement 

May  26 

Monday 

Memorial  Day 

May  27— July  16 

Tuesday -Wednesday 

Summer  session 

July  4 

All  dates  are  inclusive. 

Friday 

Independence  Day 

*  Monday  evening  classes  meet  despite  the  holiday. 
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Letter  from  the  Dean 


Dear  Applicant: 

This  catalog  provides  an  overview  of  the  School  of  Law,  its  faculty,  curricu¬ 
lum,  and  programs.  To  the  reader  considering  applying  for  admission  to  a  law 
school,  we  invite  you  to  visit  our  campus  so  that  a  decision  of  that  importance 
is  based  upon  first-hand  impressions  rather  than  written  descriptions  or  a  rep¬ 
utation  that  may  or  may  not  accord  with  one’s  own  individual  judgment. 

Together  with  other  law  schools  of  high  integrity,  we  have  as  our  central 
mission  providing  the  conceptual  tools  that  will  permit  graduates  to  become 
competent  members  of  the  legal  profession.  Together  with  other  law  schools  of 
high  stature,  our  definition  of  professional  training  for  members  of  the  legal 
profession  includes  the  ability  to  employ  the  tools  of  the  profession  skillfully, 
with  an  understanding  of  and  adherence  to  high  ethical  principles  consistent 
with  a  socially  responsible  view  of  the  lawyer’s  role  in  society.  Together  with 
other  law  schools  with  similar  high  standards,  we  implement  these  goals  by 
providing  a  distinguished  faculty  dedicated  to  legal  education. 

Although  we  feel  there  are  many  law  schools  that  strive  to  attain  these  same 
goals,  we  see  a  tradition  of  a  close  relationship  between  the  faculty  and  our 
students  as  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Santa  Clara  University’s  School  of 
Law.  We  view  personal  contact  between  teacher  and  student  and  availability  of 
the  faculty  as  important  aspects  of  the  learning  process,  as  well  as  contributing 
to  a  comfortable  and  friendly  atmosphere. 

A  substantial  advantage  that  the  School  of  Law  enjoys — and  for  which  we 
can  assume  no  credit — is  our  location.  We  are  near  Silicon  Valley  high-tech 
companies  (with  which  we  have  close  ties),  the  well-known  attractions  of  San 
Francisco  and  Carmel,  and  the  distractions  of  ski  resorts  and  wine  producers. 
Also,  we  have  a  climate  that  ensures  continued  growth.  The  rigors  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  school,  after  all,  might  as  well  be  tempered  with  agreeable  surroundings. 

My  best  wishes  to  you  in  choosing  your  school.  I  look  forward  to  meeting 
some  of  you  in  the  next  entering  class. 


Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Rykoflf 
Acting  Dean 
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Faculty 


Richard  L.  Rykoff 

Acting  Dean  and  Professor  of  Law.  B.A.,  1940,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Los  Angeles;  J.D.,  1946,  Harvard 
University.  Book  Review  Editor,  Harvard  Law  Re¬ 
view.  Admitted  to  practice  in  California,  1947.  In 
general  practice  of  law,  1947—72.  Instructor,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California  Law  School,  1959—72. 
Member,  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Co-Director,  Summer  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  1982;  Director,  1983—84.  Di¬ 
rector,  Institute  of  International  and  Comparative 
Law,  1984.  Lecturer,  California  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Bar.  Member,  American  Bar  Association, 
Santa  Clara  County  Bar  Association,  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association. 


George  A.  Strong 

Associate  Dean  and  Professor  of  Law.  B.S.,  1944, 
University  of  Notre  Dame;  M.A.,  1952,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  J.D.,  1955,  Santa  Clara  Univer¬ 
sity.  Admitted  to  practice  in  California,  1956.  Teach¬ 
ing  Fellow  in  Economics,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1946—48;  Instructor  in  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  Notre  Dame,  1948-50;  Instructor  in  Eco¬ 
nomics,  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Indiana,  1950—52.  Au¬ 
thor  and  Lecturer,  California  Continuing  Education 
of  the  Bar.  Board  of  Directors,  Santa  Clara  County 
Legal  Aid  Society.  Consultant,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 
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SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


George  J.  Alexander 

Professor  of  Law.  A.B.,  1953,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  J.D.,  1959,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  LL.M., 
1964;  J.S.D.,  1969,  Yale  University.  Admitted  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  Illinois,  I960;  New  York,  1961;  California, 
1974.  Previously  Bigelow  Fellow  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School,  1959—60;  Sterling  Fellow  at 
Yale  Law  School,  1964—65;  Professor  and  Associate 
Dean,  Syracuse  University  until  1970.  Author  of  the 
Bujfifalo  School  Segregation  Study  for  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  1963;  Honesty 
and  Competition,  1967;  The  Aged  and  the  Need  for 
Surrogate  Management  (with  Lewin),  1972;  Com¬ 
mercial  Torts,  1973;  and  other  books  and  numerous 
articles.  Chair  of  the  Committee  on  Legal  Problems 
of  the  Aged  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  1969— 
83;  Member,  American  Bar  Association  Commission 
on  Legal  Problems  of  the  Elderly,  1979—83;  Director, 
National  Senior  Citizens’  Law  Center,  1983— present; 
Legal  Consultant  to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  1971;  Educational  Consultant  to  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  of  the  United  States,  1977— present; 
President  of  the  Society  of  American  Law  Teachers, 
1980-82. 


Howard  C.  Anawalt 

Professor  of  Law.  A.B.,  I960,  Stanford  University; 
J.D,  1964,  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Admit¬ 
ted  to  practice  in  California,  1965.  Legislative  intern, 
California  State  Assembly,  1964—65;  Deputy  Attor¬ 
ney  General,  State  of  California,  1965—67;  Instructor 
in  courses  on  law,  youth,  and  education,  Santa  Clara 
University,  Department  of  Education,  1971  to 
present;  Special  legal  counsel  to  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Chapter,  ACLU,  1974  to  present;  American  member, 
UNESCO  Consultation  on  Right  to  Communicate; 
Advisory  Board,  Santa  Clara  Program  in  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Studies;  Co-Director,  Institute  of  In¬ 
ternational  and  Comparative  Law. 


FACULTY 
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Jost  J.  Baum 

Professor  of  Law.  B.A.,  1950;  J.D.,  1953,  University 
of  Chicago;  postgraduate  studies,  London  School  of 
Economics.  Business  Editor,  University  of  Chicago 
Law  Review.  Admitted  to  practice  in  Illinois,  1954; 
California,  1975.  Secretary  and  General  Counsel, 
Ekco  Products  Company,  1964-67;  Secretary  and 
General  Counsel,  National  Can  Company,  1967—68; 
Secretary  and  General  Counsel,  Nationwide  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  1968—71;  Visiting  Professor  of  Law,  Has¬ 
tings  College  of  the  Law,  Summer  1979;  Director, 
Summer  Program  in  Oxford,  England. 


Richard  P.  Berg 

Professor  of  Law.  B.A.,  1965;  J.D.,  1968,  University 
of  Michigan.  Admitted  to  practice  in  Michigan,  1968; 
in  California,  1969.  Associate  in  Law,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  1968—69;  National  Housing  and 
Economic  Development  Law  Center,  Berkeley,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  1969—70;  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Alameda 
County,  Oakland,  California,  1970—72.  Recipient, 
Reginald  Heber  Smith  Community  Lawyer  Fellow¬ 
ship,  1969—71.  Director,  Summer  Program  in  Sin¬ 
gapore;  Board  of  Directors,  Santa  Clara  Public  Inter¬ 
est  Law  Foundation;  Board  of  Directors,  Santa  Clara 
Institute  of  International  and  Comparative  Law; 
Member,  Santa  Clara  County  Bar  Association,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Alternative  Dispute  Resolution. 
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James  L.  Blawie 

Professor  of  Law.  B.A.,  1950,  University  of  Connect¬ 
icut;  A.M.,  1951,  Boston  University;  J.D.,  1955,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  1959,  Boston  University. 
Admitted  to  practice  in  Connecticut,  1956;  Califor¬ 
nia,  1965.  Taught  at  Michigan  State  University, 

1955— 1956,  Political  Science;  University  of  Akron 
School  of  Law,  1956—1957;  Kent  State  University 

1956— 1957,  Economics;  Associate  Editor,  State  Con¬ 
stitutional  Law  Project  of  the  Legislative  Drafting  Re¬ 
search  Fund,  Columbia  University,  1956—1958; 
taught  Business  Law,  University  of  California,  1958— 
60;  Legal  Adviser  to  Director  of  Urban  Renewal,  City 
of  Santa  Clara,  1961-1963;  Consultant  in  Property 
and  Probate,  California  Law  Revision  Commission, 
1980-present;  Complaints  Examiner,  United  States 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  EEOC,  1982  — 
present. 


Michael  M.  Burns 

Visiting  Professor  of  Law.  B.A.,  1969,  San  Francisco 
State  University;  J.D.,  1974,  University  of  California, 
Hastings  College  of  the  Law.  Admitted  to  practice  in 
California,  1974.  Private  practice  until  1979.  Previ¬ 
ously  taught  at  Golden  Gate  University,  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  University,  and  Nova  University. 


Mervin  N.  Cherrin 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Law.  B.A.,  1965,  J.D., 
1968,  University  of  Michigan.  Admitted  to  practice 
in  Michigan  and  Florida,  1968,  in  California,  1969, 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  1971.  Staff  attorney. 
South  Florida  Migrant  Legal  Service,  1968—69;  Ala¬ 
meda  County  Legal  Aid,  1969—71;  Public  Defender 
Service,  1971—73.  Partner,  Clifford,  Curry  and  Cher¬ 
rin,  1975—79.  Assistant  Professor,  University  of  San 
Diego,  1979—80. 


FACULTY 
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Mary  B.  Emery 

Professor  of  Law  and  Law  Librarian.  B.A.,  1 960,  San 
Jose  State  University;  J.D.,  1963,  Santa  Clara  Univer¬ 
sity.  Admitted  to  practice  in  California,  1964.  Mem¬ 
ber,  American  Bar  Association;  Board  of  Directors, 
World  Affairs  Council,  1967—70;  Board  of  Directors, 
California  Women  in  Higher  Education,  1974—76; 
Board  of  Directors,  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Santa  Clara 
County,  1979— present;  Foreman,  Santa  Clara  County 
Grand  Jury,  1982—83;  Member,  Santa  Clara  County 
Board  of  Parole  Commissioners,  1983— present. 


Russell  W.  Galloway,  Jr. 

Professor  of  Law.  B.A.,  1962,  College  of  Wooster;  J.D., 
1965,  Columbia  University  (magna  cum  laude); 
Ph.D,  1970,  Graduate  Theological  Union.  Board  of 
Editors,  Columbia  Law  Review,  1963—65.  Admitted 
to  practice  in  California,  1968.  Staff  attorney.  Legal 
Aid  Society  of  Alameda  County,  1970—77.  Member, 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Member,  Order  of  Barristers.  Direc¬ 
tor,  Supreme  Court  History  Project.  Adviser,  Santa 
Clara  Moot  Court  program. 


Dorothy  J.  Glancy 

Professor  of  Law.  B.A.,  1967,  Wellesley  College;  J.D., 
1970,  Harvard  University.  Stevens  Traveling  Bellow, 
1970—71.  Admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  1971,  and  in  California,  1976.  General  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  in  Washington,  DC.,  1971—73.  Counsel, 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights,  United 
States  Senate,  1973—74.  Bellow  in  Law  and  the  Hu¬ 
manities,  Harvard  University,  1974—75.  Assistant 
General  Counsel,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
1982-83.  Elected  to  membership  in  American  Law 
Institute,  1977. 
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PaulJ.  Coda,  SJ. 

Professor  of  Law.  B.S.,  1952,  Loyola  University  of  Los 
Angeles;  A.B.,  1959,  Gonzaga  University;  J.D.,  1963, 
Georgetown  University;  S.T.M.,  1967,  Alma  College; 
LL.M.,  1969,  New  York  University.  Fellow  in  Law  and 
the  Humanities,  Harvard  Law  School,  1975—1976. 
Admitted  to  practice  in  California,  1964. 


Aidan  R.  Gough 

Professor  of  Law.  A.B.,  1956;  A.M.,  1957,  Stanford 
University;  J.D.,  1962,  Santa  Clara  University;  LL.M., 
1966,  Harvard  University.  Admitted  to  practice  in 
California,  1963.  Executive  Director  of  California 
Governor’s  Commission  on  the  Family.  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Editors,  Family  Law  Quarterly,  since 
1965;  Consultant  to  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile 
and  Family  Court  Judges.  Member,  American  Col¬ 
lege  of  Legal  Medicine.  Chair,  Family  and  Juvenile 
Law  Section,  AALS,  1971  —  1973;  Executive  Council, 
International  Society  on  Family  Law,  1973—1977. 
Reporter,  National  Joint  Commission  on  Juvenile 
Justice  Standards;  Ford  Foundation  Fellow  in  Law 
Teaching,  Harvard  Law  School,  1965—66;  Visiting 
Professor  of  Law,  Stanford  University,  1971;  Aca¬ 
demic  Visitor  in  Law  and  Sociology,  London  School 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  University  of 
London,  1973;  Member,  California  Board  of  Medical 
Quality  Assurance,  1976—84.  Consultant  in  emer¬ 
gency  legal  medicine,  San  Francisco  General  Hos¬ 
pital  Medical  Center  and  Stanford  University  Hos¬ 
pital  Pre-Hospital  Care  Program. 
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Philip  J.  Jimenez 

Professor  of  Law.  B.A.,  1966,  University  of  Utah;J.D., 
1969,  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Admitted  to 
practice  in  California,  1970.  Directing  Attorney,  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  Marysville  Office, 
1970—1973;  Staff  Attorney,  Santa  Maria  Office, 
1969—1970.  Instructor,  Council  on  Legal  Education 
Opportunity  (CLEO),  1972—1979.  Eormerly  Direc¬ 
tor,  Santa  Clara  Summer  Program  at  University  of 
Tokyo,  Japan,  and  National  University  of  Singapore. 
Eormerly  Director,  International  Legal  Studies 
Abroad  Program.  Visiting  Professor  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1977—1978 
and  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Summer 
1977,  1978. 


Jerry  A.  Kasner 

Professor  of  Law.  B.S.,  1955,  J.D.,  1957,  Drake  Uni¬ 
versity.  Admitted  to  practice  in  Iowa,  1957,  and  in 
California,  1959.  Member  of  the  California  Society 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  the  California  Bar 
Association,  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the 
Santa  Clara  Bar  Association.  Author  of  numerous  ar¬ 
ticles  and  publications  on  taxation,  community 
property,  and  estate  planning.  Participant  in  panels, 
lectures,  and  author  for  the  California  CPA  Founda¬ 
tion  and  the  California  Continuing  Education  of  the 
Bar. 


Herman  M.  Levy 

Professor  of  Law.  B.A.,  1951,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  J.D.,  1954,  Harvard  University;  Diploma  in 
Law,  1968,  Oxford  University.  U.S.  Army  Counter  In¬ 
telligence  Corp.,  1954—1956.  Admitted  to  practice 
in  District  of  Columbia,  1958.  Appellate  Attorney, 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Washington,  DC., 
1958—1971.  Member,  National  Academy  of  Arbitra¬ 
tors,  American  Arbitration  Association,  Eederal  Me¬ 
diation  and  Conciliation  Service,  and  the  Eederal  Bar 
Association. 
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Dennis  P.  Lilly 

Professor  of  Law.  B.S.  (Foreign  Service),  1964, 
Georgetown  University;  LL.B.,  1967,  University  of 
Virginia;  LL.M.  (Taxation),  1973,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  Admitted  to  practice  in  Virginia,  1967,  in  New 
York,  1968  and  in  California,  1975.  Law  Clerk, 
United  States  District  Court,  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  1969—70;  Attorney,  New  York  City  (prac¬ 
ticing  in  Tax),  1970—1975.  Member,  American  Bar 
Association,  Tax  Section.  Previously  taught  at  Cath¬ 
olic  University  School  of  Law,  Washington,  DC;  Di¬ 
rector,  Summer  Program  in  Hong  Kong,  1980,  1981. 


Kenneth  A.  Manaster 

Professor  of  Law.  A.B.,  1963,  LL.B.,  1966,  Harvard 
University.  Admitted  to  practice  in  Illinois,  1967  and 
in  California,  1974.  Fulbright  Fellow,  University  of 
San  Marcos,  Lima,  Peru,  1966—67;  Law  Clerk,  United 
States  District  Court,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1967—68.  As¬ 
sociate,  Leibman,  Williams,  Bennett,  Baird,  and  Mi- 
now,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1968—70.  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Environmental  Control  Division,  Office  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  Illinois,  1970—72.  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Law,  University  of  California,  Hastings 
College  of  Law,  1976,  1983-84.  Visiting  Associate 
Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Texas,  Summer  1977. 
Visiting  Scholar,  Harvard  Law  School,  Fall  1981. 
Chairman,  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Management  District 
Hearing  Board.  Consulting  Attorney,  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  Defense  Council,  Inc.,  1978—81. 


Cynthia  A.  Mertens 

Professor  of  Law.  B.A.,  1969,  Stanford  University; 
J.D,  1972,  University  of  California,  Hastings  College 
of  the  Law.  Admitted  to  practice  in  California,  1972. 
Associate  Attorney  with  California  Rural  Legal  Assis¬ 
tance,  1972-1974.  Treasurer,  Santa  Clara  County 
Bar  Association,  1980.  Secretary,  Santa  Clara  County 
Bar  Association,  1981.  Summer  associate,  Howell 
and  Hallgrimson,  1981.  Director,  Summer  Program 
in  Hong  Kong,  1982.  Arbitrator,  Santa  Clara  County 
Municipal  Court,  1980— present.  Arbitrator,  Ameri¬ 
can  Arbitration  Association,  Commercial  Panel, 
1984— present. 
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Gary  G.  Neustadter 

Professor  of  Law.  A.B.,  1968,  J.D.,  1971,  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles.  Board  of  Editors,  U.C.L.A. 
Law  Review,  1970—71.  Admitted  to  practice  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  1972.  In  general  practice  of  law,  1972—1975. 
Part-time  volunteer  attorney.  Community  Legal  Ser¬ 
vices  of  Santa  Clara  County,  1977— present. 


Robert  W.  Peterson 

Professor  of  Law.  A.B.,  1963,  San  Diego  State  College; 
J.D.,  1966,  Stanford  University.  Diploma  in  Law, 
1977,  Oxford  University.  Admitted  to  practice  in 
California,  1967.  Clerk,  United  States  District  Court, 
1968—69.  Previously  taught  at  University  of  Illinois 
and  Wayne  State  University.  Director,  Summer  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Oxford,  England. 


Carol  Sanger 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Law.  B.A.,  1970, 
Wellesley  College;  J.D.,  1976,  University  of  Michigan. 
Associate  Editor,  Michigan  Law  Review.  Admitted  to 
practice  in  California  in  1976.  Assistant  Professor, 
University  of  Oregon  Law  School,  1979—1981;  Vis¬ 
iting  Acting  Professor,  University  of  California, 
Davis,  School  of  Law,  Spring,  1983. 
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Alan  W.  Scheflin 

Professor  of  Law.  B.A.,  1963,  University  of  Virginia; 
J.D.,  1966,  George  Washington  University;  LL.M., 
1967,  Harvard  University.  Admitted  to  practice  in 
District  of  Columbia,  1967.  Associate  Professor  of 
Law,  1967—1973,  Georgetown  Law  School;  Profes¬ 
sional  Lecturer  in  Philosophy,  1967—1971,  George¬ 
town  University;  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Law, 
1971  —  1972,  University  of  Southern  California  Law 
School. 


Kandis  Scott 

Associate  Professor  of  Law.  B.A.,  1963,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity;  LL.B.,  1966,  Stanford  University.  Admitted  to 
practice  in  New  York,  1967;  California,  1970.  Chair, 
American  Association  of  Law  Schools  Clinical  Edu¬ 
cation  Section,  1983;  Consultant,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  1981—82;  Supervising  Staff 
Attorney,  OEO  Legal  Service  Program,  San  Jose,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  1970—72;  Supervising  Attorney,  Legal  Ser¬ 
vices  for  Elderly  Program,  Palo  Alto,  California, 
1972—75;  Lecturer,  California  Continuing  Education 
of  the  Bar  and  ALI-ABA  Video. 


Dinah  L.  Shelton 

Professor  of  Law.  B.A.,  1967;  J.D,  1970,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley.  Admitted  to  practice  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  1970.  Associate,  International  Institute  of 
Human  Rights,  Strasbourg,  Erance,  1970—72;  Staff 
Attorney,  Childhood  and  Government  Project,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley,  1973—75;  Attorney, 
San  Erancisco,  1973—75.  Executive  Council,  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  International  Law,  1980—83.  Direc¬ 
tor,  Summer  Program  in  Strasbourg,  Prance.  Previ¬ 
ously  taught  at  University  of  California,  Davis  and 
Syracuse  University. 
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Edward  Steinman 

Professor  of  Law.  B.S.,  1965,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity;  LLB.,  1968,  Stanford  University.  Admitted  to 
practice  in  California,  1969.  Law  Clerk,  United  States 
District  Court,  1968—69.  Recipient,  Reginald  Heber 
Smith  Community  Lawyer  Fellowship,  1969—71; 
Staff  Attorney,  San  Francisco  Neighborhood  Legal  As¬ 
sistance  Foundation,  Chinatown-North  Beach  office, 
1969—71;  Staff  Attorney,  Youth  Law  Center  and  Em¬ 
ployment  Law  Center,  San  Francisco,  1971—72. 


David  M.  Weisberg 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Law.  B.A.,  1966,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan;  J.D.,  1969,  Wayne  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Admitted  to  practice  in  Michigan,  1969  and  in 
California,  1972.  Instructor  of  Law,  Wayne  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  1969—70;  Law  Clerk  to  the  Honorable  Law¬ 
rence  Gubow,  United  States  District  Court,  1970— 
71.  Partner,  Grant  &  Weisberg,  1974—76.  Professor, 
Columbia  Pacific  University;  Teaching  Fellow,  Santa 
Clara  University,  School  of  Law,  1981—83;  editor  and 
author  of  numerous  journals  and  articles. 


Eric  W.  Wright 

Professor  of  Law.  A.B.,  1964;  J.D.,  1967,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  (Order  of  the  Coif);  Board  of  Editors,  Stan¬ 
ford  Law  Review,  1965—67.  Admitted  to  practice  in 
California,  1967.  Clerk  to  M.  Oliver  Koelsch,  9th  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals,  1967—68;  Fulbright  Scholar, 
London  School  of  Economics,  1968—69;  Reginald 
Heber  Smith  Fellow,  1969—71.  Visiting  Professor, 
Stanford  Law  School,  Spring  1977,  Spring  1978, 
1980—81,  Spring  1984;  State  Bar  Committee  on  Con¬ 
sumer  Finance  and  Consumer  Advocacy,  1981  — 
present;  Consultant  and  Lecturer,  California  Contin¬ 
uing  Education  of  the  Bar,  Consumer  Law,  1973— 
present. 
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TEACHING  FELLOWS 


CATHERINE  S.  BARNES 

Teaching  Fellow 

B.A.,  1974,  Wesleyan  University;  J.D.,  1979,  University  of  Virginia. 

SHERYL  L.  HECKMANN 

Teaching  Fellow 

B.A.,  1977,  Valparaiso  University;  J.D.,  1980,  University  of  California,  Hastings  College  of 
the  Law. 

NEIL  R.  ISON 

Teaching  Fellow 

A. B.,  1971,  University  of  Michigan;  J.D.,  1983,  Santa  Clara  University. 

BARBARA  A.  JONES 

Teaching  Fellow 

B. A.,  1976,  University  of  California,  Irvine;  J.D.,  1979,  University  of  San  Francisco. 

PAMELA  L.  NUNLEY 

Teaching  Fellow 

B.A.,  1981,  San  Francisco  State  University;  J.D.,  1984,  Santa  Clara  University. 


PROFESSORS  EMERITI 

GRAHAM  DOUTHWAITE 

Professor  of  Law  (Emeritus) 

B.A.,  LL.B.,  Witwatersrand,  South  Africa;  B.C.L,  Oxford  University. 

THE  HONORABLE  EDWIN  J.  OWENS 

Professor  of  Law  (Emeritus) 

A.B.,  1919,  Holy  Cross  College;  J.D.,  1922,  Harvard  University. 


PART-TIME  FACULTY 


EDWARD  M.  ALVAREZ 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.C.,  I960;  J.D.,  1965,  Santa  Clara  University. 

LUTHER  J.  AVERY 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.,  1946;  MBA,  1947,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  J.D.,  1950,  Stanford  University. 

NORDIN  BLACKER 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.L.,  1961;  J.D.,  1963,  University  of  Southern  California. 
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MARC  J.  BOSSUYT 

Lecturer  in  Law 

J.D.,  1968,  State  University  of  Ghent;  J.S.D.,  1975,  University  of  Geneva. 

WILLIAM  BOYD 

Lecturer  in  Law 

A. B.,  1965,  Princeton  University;  J.D.,  1968,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

ELLIOT  CAHN 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B. A.,  1977,  M.A.,  1981,  J.D.,  1981,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

ELAINE  CASS 

Lecturer  in  Law 

A.B.,  1972,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  J.D.,  1975,  Santa  Clara  University. 

THE  HONORABLE  R.  DONALD  CHAPMAN 

Lecturer  in  Law 

A. A.,  1948,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  J.D.,  1951,  University  of  San  Francisco. 

M.  SCOTT  DONAHEY 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B. A.,  1967,  Stanford  University;  M. A.,  1968,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University;J.D.,  1978,  Santa 
Clara  University. 

HARVEY  E.  DONDERSHINE 

Lecturer  in  Law 

M.D.,  1966,  University  of  Michigan;  J.D.,  1982,  Santa  Clara  University. 

ROBERT  W.  DUNAWAY 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1978,  University  of  California,  Davis;  J.D.,  1981,  Santa  Clara  University. 

THE  HONORABLE  LEONARD  P.  EDWARDS 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1963,  Wesleyan  University;  J.D.,  1966,  University  of  Chicago. 

KENNETH  ELLNER 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1971;  J.D.,  1974,  Santa  Clara  University. 

OWEN  G.  FIORE 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1956,  Loyola-Marymount  University;  LL.B.,  1961,  Loyola  Law  School. 

JOEL  F.  FRANKLIN 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1972,  California  State  University,  Northridge;  J.D.,  1975,  Loyola  Marymount 
University. 
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CONAN  GRAMES 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1972,  University  of  Utah;  J.D.,  1975,  Harvard  University. 

DOROTHY  K.  GRAY 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1957,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  J.D.,  1979,  Santa  Clara  University. 

ROBERT  V.  GUNDERSON,  JR. 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1973,  University  of  Kansas;  M.B.A.,  1974,  Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
M.A.,  1976,  Stanford  University;  J.D.,  1979,  University  of  Chicago. 

ROBERT  E.  HALES 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.,  1955,  St.  Joseph’s  College;  J.D.,  1972,  Santa  Clara  University. 

J.  YOUNGBLOOD  HENDERSON 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1967,  California  State  University,  Fullerton;  J.D.,  1974,  Harvard  University. 

EUGENE  M.  HYMAN 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1972,  Claremont  Men’s  College;  J.D.,  1977,  Santa  Clara  University. 

PETER  A.JANIAK 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1967,  San  Francisco  State  College;  J.D.,  1970,  University  of  California,  Davis. 

RONALD  S.  KATZ 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1967,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  1969,  Oxford  University;  J.D.,  1972,  Harvard 
University. 

JOSEPH  M.  KEEBLER 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1964,  University  of  Redlands;  J.D.,  1967,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

ALEXANDRE  CHARLES  KISS 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1947,  University  of  Budapest;  Doctorate  in  Law,  1952,  University  of  Paris;  Diploma 
of  the  Academy  of  International  Law,  1950. 

TAKEO  KOSUGI 

Lecturer  in  Law 

J.D.,  1966,  Tokyo  University;  LLM.,  1972,  Harvard  University. 

JAMES  A.  LANDE 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1952,  Swarthmore  College;  J.D.,  1955,  Columbia  University. 
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ROBERT  C.  LANE 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1968,  Davidson  College;  J.D.,  1973,  Stanford  University. 

THE  HONORABLE  DAVID  W.  LEAHY 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.,  1953,  Villanova  University;  J.D.,  1958,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

JOHN  F.  MALLEN 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1955,  University  of  San  Francisco;  J.D.,  1962,  San  Francisco  Law  School. 

MICHAEL  W.  MALTER 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1976,  University  of  South  Florida;  J.D.,  1980,  Santa  Clara  University. 

STEPHEN  MANLEY 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1962,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  J.D.,  1966,  Stanford  University. 

GERALD  Z.  MARER 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1959,  University  of  Michigan;  J.D.,  1963,  Stanford  University. 

JEAN-BERNARD  MARIE 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1968,  University  of  Paris;  M.A.,  1969,  University  of  Paris-Sorbonne;  Doctorate  in  Law, 
1974,  University  of  Strasbourg. 

JEREMY  McBride 

Lecturer  in  Law 

LL.B.,  1973,  Birmingham  University;  LL.B.,  1975,  Cambridge  University. 

CHARLES  J.  McCLAIN 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1964,  Xavier  University,  Ohio;  M.A.,  1966,  Columbia  University;  Ph  D,  1972,  Stanford 
University;  J.D,  1974,  University  of  California,  Hastings  College  of  the  Law. 

CHARLES  MYERS 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1967,  Tulane  University;  J.D,  1978,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

CHARLES  H.  PACKER 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1976,  University  of  California,  Irvine;  M.B.A.,  1980,  J.D,  1980,  Santa  Clara  University. 

RANDOLPH  M.  PAUL 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.E.,  1969,  Arizona  State  University;  J.D,  1974,  Santa  Clara  University. 
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PHILIP  H.  PENNYPACKER 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1969,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara;  J.D.,  1972,  Santa  Clara  University. 

JAMES  H.  POOLEY 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1970,  Lafayette  College;  J.D.,  1973,  Columbia  University. 

STEPHEN  D.  PRATER 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1976;  M.S.,  1978,  San  Jose  State  University;  J.D.,  1980,  Santa  Clara  University. 

DANIEL  REMER 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.,  1975,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  U.D.,  1978,  University  of  San  Francisco. 

PAUL  E.  REMER 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1978,  California  State  College,  Humboldt;  J.D.,  1981,  Santa  Clara  University. 

THOMAS  E.  SCHATZEL 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.,  i960,  J.D.,  1963,  University  of  Colorado. 

MICHAEL  SCHNEIDER  . 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1966,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles;  J.D.,  1969,  Santa  Clara  University. 

CATHERINE  SPRINKLES 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1965,  San  Jose  State  University;  J.D.,  1973,  Santa  Clara  University. 

THE  HONORABLE  PETER  G.  STONE 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.,  1958,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  J.D.,  1961,  University  of  California,  Hastings 
College  of  the  Law. 

SUSAN  G.  TANENBAUM 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1961,  Queens  College;  M.A.,  1967,  Syracuse  University;  J.D.,  1974,  Santa  Clara 
University. 

DIANE  TROMBETTA 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1974,  Stanford  University;  M.A.,  1982,  Santa  Clara  University. 

JOHN  M.  TRUE 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1966,  Trinity  College;  J.D.,  1975,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
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OKINORI  UESUGI 

Lecturer  in  Law 

J.D.,  Tokyo  University;  LL.M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

POLLY  ABBOTT  WEBBER 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1973,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  J.D.,  1976,  University  of  California,  Hastings 
College  of  the  Law. 

MICHAEL  B.  WILK 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.,  1980,  San  Jose  State  University;  J.D.,  1982,  Santa  Clara  University. 

JOHN  R.  WILLIAMS 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  I960,  State  University  of  Iowa;J.D.,  1965,  Santa  Clara  University. 

JOSEPH  McCUNE  WILSON,  HI 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1964,  Amherst  College;  M.S.,  1966,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  J.D.,  1973,  University 
of  Southern  California. 


DISTINGUISHED  VISITING  PROFESSORS 

1975- 76  and  1979-80 

ARTHUR  J.  GOLDBERG,  former  Associate  Justice,  U.S.  Supreme  Court 

1976- 77 

TOM  CLARK,  Associate  Justice,  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  retired 

1977- 78 

SIMON  AGRANAT,  former  President,  Supreme  Court  of  Israel 

1978- 79 

MIRZA  H.  BEG,  former  Chief  Justice  of  India 
1980-81 

GUENTER  H.  TREITEL,  Fellow,  All  Souls  College  and  Vinerian  Professor  of  English 
Law,  Oxford  University 

1981-82 

A.  H.  ROBERTSON,  former  Secretary  General  of  the  International  Institute  of  Human 
Rights 

1982-83 

STANLEY  MOSK,  Associate  Justice,  Supreme  Court  of  California 
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Santa  Clara  University 


STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Inspired  by  the  love  of  God  to  serve  through  education,  begun  by  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans  who  founded  Mission  Santa  Clara  in  1777  and  continued  by  the  Jesuits 
who  opened  the  College  in  1851,  Santa  Clara  University  declares  its  purpose  to 
be  the  education  of  the  human  person  within  the  Catholic  and  Jesuit  tradition. 

The  University  is  thus  dedicated  to: 

•  a  community  of  highly  qualified  scholars,  teachers,  students,  and  admin¬ 
istrators  bound  to  an  uncompromising  standard  of  academic  excellence; 

•  an  education  that,  in  its  emphasis  on  undergraduate  studies  and  its  pursuit 
of  selected  high  quality  graduate  and  professional  programs,  stresses  moral 
as  well  as  intellectual  values,  an  education  of  the  whole  person,  an  edu¬ 
cation  seeking  to  answer  not  only  “what  is”  but  “what  should  be”; 

•  an  academic  community  informed  by  Catholic  principles,  a  community 
offering  its  members  the  opportunity  for  worship  and  for  deepening  their 
religious  perception,  yet  a  community  enriched  by  men  and  women  of 
diverse  religious  and  philosophical  as  well  as  social  and  racial  back¬ 
grounds,  a  community  opposed  to  narrow  indoctrination  or  proselytizing, 
a  community  wherein  freedom  of  inquiry  and  freedom  of  expression  enjoy 
the  highest  priority; 

•  an  integrated  curriculum  designed  not  only  to  provide  the  scientific  and 
humanistic  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  students  to  become  fully  hu¬ 
man,  but  also  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  all  forms  of  knowledge  and  to 
enable  students  to  assume  leadership  in  the  modern  world; 

•  the  encouragement  of  teaching  excellence  and  of  the  scholarly  research 
that  promotes  such  excellence,  of  close  student-teacher  relationships,  of 
experimental  and  innovative  courses  and  teaching  methods — courses  and 
methods  that  stimulate  not  only  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  but  also  the 
creative  use  of  knowledge; 

•  an  academic  community  in  which  students,  teachers,  and  administrators 
dedicated  to  academic  freedom  and  united  in  the  search  for  truth  actively 
formulate  and  carry  into  effect  the  University’s  policies. 

Board  of  Trustees 
Santa  Clara  University 
January  22,  1975 
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SANTA  CLARA  UNIVERSITY 


HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

On  January  12,  1777,  six  months  after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  a  cross  was  planted  at  a  site  in  the  present  city  of  Santa  Clara  by 
a  Spanish  Franciscan  missionary,  Tomas  de  la  Pena,  to  mark  the  founding  of  the 
eighth  of  California’s  original  21  missions,  Santa  Clara  de  Asis. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  elapsed  before  Santa  Clara  University,  or  Santa 
Clara  College  as  it  was  known,  opened  its  doors  as  an  institution  of  higher 
learning.  In  the  intervening  years,  however,  the  mission  served  as  a  spiritual 
center  and  school  for  the  Indians.  Besides  religious  instruction,  the  men  were 
taught  stockraising,  farming,  and  the  building  trades;  the  women,  weaving  and 
sewing;  the  boys,  reading,  music,  and  religious  drama.  From  1777  until  Mexican 
government  secularization  on  February  27,  1837,  some  9,000  persons  were 
baptized  at  the  mission. 

During  the  early  period,  the  less  solidly  built  mission  buildings  of  the  first 
and  second  sites  were  destroyed  by  the  flooding  waters  of  the  Rio  Guadalupe. 
The  third  mission  church,  constructed  of  adobe,  was  completed  in  1784  but 
was  seriously  damaged  by  earthquakes  in  1812  and  1818.  A  fourth  church,  also 
adobe,  was  used  temporarily  from  1819  to  1825.  The  larger,  fifth  adobe  mission 
with  its  quadrangle  patio,  was  completed  and  dedicated  August  12,  1825.  The 
University’s  Adobe  Lodge  Faculty  Club  is  all  that  remains  of  the  west  wing  of 
that  quadrangle. 

The  first  site  of  Mission  Santa  Clara  is  marked  by  a  California  state  historical 
landmark  located  near  the  intersection  of  Kifer  Road  and  De  La  Cruz  Boulevard. 
Crosses  mark  the  second  site  at  De  La  Cruz  Boulevard  and  Martin  Street  and 
the  third  site  at  Campbell  and  Franklin  streets.  The  fourth  mission  church  stood 
between  what  are  now  Kenna  Hall  and  the  Delia  Walsh  Administration  Building. 

During  the  first  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  old  mission 
enjoyed  its  most  fruitful  years.  In  1827,  well  over  1,400  Indians  lived  within 
sound  of  the  mission’s  bells.  In  that  year,  some  15,000  sheep,  14,500  head  of 
cattle,  and  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  and  beans  were  produced  and  cared 
for  by  the  Indians  under  the  guidance  of  the  missionaries. 

A  combination  of  factors  terminated  the  decades  of  prosperity  at  Santa  Clara 
and  the  other  California  missions.  The  Mexican  War  of  Independence  brought 
turmoil  from  1810  to  1821  and  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  Franciscan  personnel 
and  donations-in-aid  from  benefactors.  The  new  Mexican  government  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  old  Jesuit  Pious  Fund  of  the  Californias  that  had  been  the  main 
source  of  support  for  the  mission.  Most  of  the  Indians’  lands,  cattle,  and  sheep 
became  the  object  of  spoliation  by  civil  administrators. 

In  1827  and  again  in  1829,  governmental  decrees  ordered  exile  for  all  Span¬ 
iards  who  refused  allegiance  to  the  new  regime.  Since  most  of  the  mission 
padres  were  from  Spain,  many  chose  banishment.  Some,  however,  remained 
until  1833,  when  Mexican  Franciscan  replacements  arrived  from  the  missionary 
college  of  Zacatecas.  Among  them  was  Fray  Francisco  Garcia  Diego  y  Moreno, 
who  was  to  become  the  first  bishop  of  the  Californias.  Although  committed  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  the  padres’  resistance  to  governmental  encroachment 
on  the  Indians’  rights  and  property  had  little  "effect.  Finally,  full  secularization 
of  mission  properties  was  imposed  at  Mission  Santa  Clara  in  early  1837.  This 
action  ended  the  effectiveness  of  the  Franciscan  missionary  endeavor  in  Alta 
California.  Within  a  few  years,  the  mission  buildings  and  the  Indian  lands,  cattle, 
and  sheep  fell  to  civil  officials  and  their  friends. 
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In  the  early  1840s,  a  new  people  and  a  new  way  of  life  came  to  Alta  California. 
Most  of  the  immigrants  were  Anglo-Americans  attracted  by  the  rich  lands  of 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  In  1848,  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  ceded  California 
to  the  United  States.  Statehood  was  granted  in  1850. 

It  was  in  this  setting  that  Santa  Clara  opened  its  classroom  doors  in  May 
1851.  The  new  Bishop  of  San  Francisco,  Joseph  Sadoc  Alemany,  asked  Jesuits 
Michael  Accolti  and  John  Nobili,  formerly  Oregon  missionaries,  to  open  a  col¬ 
lege  at  Mission  Santa  Clara.  During  its  first  academic  year,  1851  —  52,  Father 
Nobili  and  a  handful  of  Jesuit  and  lay  teachers  offered  instruction  in  a  variety 
of  subjects  to  approximately  40  students.  A  decision  made  in  1854  by  the  Jesuit 
Province  of  Turin,  Italy,  to  adopt  California  as  a  permanent  mission  field  marked 
a  turning  point  in  Santa  Clara’s  history.  As  a  consequence,  the  Jesuits  of  Turin 
provided  the  college  with  the  faculty  and  support  that  it  needed  to  grow.  The 
following  year,  Santa  Clara  College  received  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  the 
state  of  California."^  In  1857,  the  college  conferred  its  first  collegiate  degree,  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  diploma,  on  Thomas  I.  Bergin.  This  was  the  first  diploma 
granted  by  any  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  state  of  California.  By  1858, 
new  scientific  apparatus  arrived  from  Paris,  and  integrated  courses  in  science 
as  well  as  in  the  classics  and  in  commercial  subjects  were  offered. 

Slow  and  steady  growth  followed,  and  distinguished  graduates  became  prom¬ 
inent  members  of  California  life.  It  was  not  until  1912,  however,  that  the  Schools 
of  Law  and  Engineering  were  founded.  In  that  same  year,  courses  in  the  Hu¬ 
manities  and  the  Sciences  were  expanded,  and  the  college  became  Santa  Clara 
University.  Meeting  the  demands  of  urban  growth  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
courses  in  commerce  and  finance  were  also  expanded  in  1926,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  Business  and  Administration  began.  In  that  same  year,  the 
old  mission  church  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  present  structure,  an  enlarged 
replica  of  the  original,  was  completed  in  1928. 

From  the  1930s  through  World  War  II,  the  University’s  enrollment  was  rel¬ 
atively  stable.  The  return  of  many  veterans  resulted  in  an  enlarged  student  body 
and  new  resources.  In  1947,  for  the  first  time  in  the  University’s  history,  en¬ 
rollment  broke  the  one-thousand  mark.  From  the  postwar  period  to  the  present, 
the  face  of  the  campus  has  been  changing  and  expanding.  In  1961,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  announced  a  major  change  in  policy  and  accepted  women  as  undergraduate 
students  for  the  first  time  in  its  1 10-year  history.  Santa  Clara  became  the  first 
Catholic  coeducational  institution  of  higher  learning  in  California.  Thanks  to 
the  generous  support  of  many  friends,  23  new  buildings  have  been  added  to 
match  the  growth  in  enrollments.  Still  newer  facilities — the  Louis  B.  Mayer 
Theatre,  Leavey  Activities  Center,  and  Cowell  Student  Health  Center — ^were 
completed  in  the  early  1970s. 

Although  the  student  body  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  past  decade,  it  has  been 
held  relatively  small;  3,600  undergraduates  and  3,600  graduate  and  law  students. 
Since  I960,  the  number  of  courses  taught  has  more  than  doubled  and  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  at  all  levels  have  increased. 


•THE  UNIVERSITY’S  LEGAL  NAME  is  The  President  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  Santa  Clara  College  to  which  should  be 
added,  A  Corporation,  located  at  Santa  Clara.  California  For  the  information  of  individual,  corporation,  and  foun¬ 
dation  donors  who  wish  the  tax  benefits  of  their  gifts  and  grants,  the  University  is  classified  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  as  a  SOI  (c)  (3)  (ii)  tax-exempt  organization  and  it  is  not  classified  as  a  private  foundation  under  section  S09 
(a)  of  the  IRS  Code. 
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In  1964,  the  University  adopted  the  Santa  Clara  Plan,  an  academic  plan  and 
calendar  that  divide  the  school  year  into  three  eleven-week  terms  and  limit  the 
number  of  courses  a  student  may  take  to  three  or  four  in  each  quarter. 

As  an  independent  University  supported  by  tuition  and  gifts,  Santa  Clara  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  change  in  ways  that  reflect  its  traditional  concern  for 
the  individual  student. 

Today,  Santa  Clara  University,  the  first  institution  to  offer  classes  in  higher 
learning  on  the  West  Coast,  continues  its  mission  heritage  of  service  by  helping 
its  students  equip  themselves  with  advanced  knowledge  and  humanistic  values. 
Academic  excellence  in  a  well-balanced  human  being  is  the  University’s  goal. 


CAMPUS  LOCATION 

r 

Santa  Clara  University  is  46  miles  from  San  Francisco,  near  the  southern  tip 
of  the  Bay,  in  an  area  rich  in  opportunities  for  learning.  The  campus  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  nation’s  great  concentrations  of  high-technology 
industry  and  professional  and  scientific  activity.  Many  nearby  firms  and  social 
agencies  are  world  leaders  in  the  search  for  solutions  to  man’s  most  critical 
problems.  The  cultural  and  entertainment  centers  of  San  Francisco,  Berkeley, 
Oakland,  and  Marin  County  are  within  one-hour’s  travel  by  bus,  train,  or  car. 
In  the  opposite  direction,  the  Pacific  beaches  of  Santa  Cruz  are  about  30  minutes 
away;  and  the  world-famous  Monterey  Peninsula  and  Carmel  are  two  hours 
away. 

The  Superior  Court  of  the  County  of  Santa  Clara,  a  branch  of  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  California,  and  the  sixth  district  of 
the  California  Court  of  Appeal  are  located  in  the  business  district  of  the  City 
of  San  Jose,  three  miles  from  the  University.  The  School  of  Law  has  always  had 
the  fullest  cooperation  of  the  legal  community  in  the  area.  Many  of  the  state 
and  local  offices,  such  as  the  District  Attorney  and  the  Public  Defender,  are  just 
minutes  away.  The  NASA — ^Ames  Research  Center  is  located  at  Moffett  Field 
approximately  12  miles  north  of  the  University.  Students  have  many  opportu¬ 
nities  to  participate  in  the  legal  process  prior  to  graduation.  Many  of  these  are 
detailed  later  in  the  section  on  clinical  programs. 

The  University  is  accessible  by  major  airlines  via  San  Jose  International  Air¬ 
port,  which  is  three  miles  from  campus,  and  via  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
International  airports. 

Santa  Clara  has  a  moderate  Mediterranean  climate.  Over  a  period  of  67  years, 
the  average  maximum  temperature  was  71.4  degrees  and  the  average  minimum, 
41.6  degrees.  The  sun  shines  an  average  of  293  days  per  year,  and  the  average 
annual  rainfall  is  about  15  inches. 
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HISTORY 

As  the  School  of  Law  of  a  Jesuit  university,  Santa  Clara  strives  to  integrate  a 
sound  legal  education  with  a  concern  for  the  ethical  administration  of  justice. 
The  content,  materials,  and  methods  of  teaching  of  the  various  courses  are 
similar  to  those  in  other  leading  law  schools.  The  chief  differences  are  the 
conscious  creation  of  an  environment  that  is  favorable  to  the  development  of 
high  ethical  standards  and  of  a  sound  and  mature  philosophy  of  law  compatible 
with  the  principles  on  which  our  American  government  is  founded. 

Since  it  was  founded  in  1912,  the  School  of  Law  has  provided  professional 
training.  Then,  as  now,  the  content  of  the  training  was  determined  in  large  part 
by  the  needs  of  its  students.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  students  tended 
to  come  from  the  immediate  area  and  their  aspirations  for  practice  were  pre¬ 
dominantly  confined  to  the  environs  of  the  school.  The  Law  School  was  very 
much  a  part  of  the  University  program  at  that  time.  It  did  not  have  its  own  full¬ 
time  law  dean  until  1933  and  obtained  its  first  independent  building  in  1939. 

From  its  inception  to  World  War  II,  classes  varied  in  size  from  the  atypically 
large  graduation  classes  of  1926  (16)  and  1938  (9)  to  years  in  which  a  single 
person  comprised  the  graduating  class  (1928,  1929,  1936).  The  quality  of  the 
program  and  of  the  students  in  it  is  perhaps  best  attested  to  by  the  fact  that,  of 
the  159  graduates  before  World  War  II,  18  had  accepted  appointments  to  the 
bench  in  California  and  one  in  the  federal  District  Court,  while  many  more  had 
served  the  public  in  the  offices  of  the  district  attorney  or  the  attorney  general. 

The  first  full-time  law  dean,  Edwin  J.  Owens,  took  office  in  1933.  He  served 
in  that  capacity  until  1953  when  Governor  Earl  Warren  appointed  him  to  the 
bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California.  During  his  term,  the  first 
law  school  building  was  built  and  opened.  At  that  time,  the  school  had  all  the 
necessary  facilities:  a  library,  faculty  offices,  and  classrooms. 

The  Law  School  grew.  Erom  1912  to  1943,  the  average  enrollment  in  the 
entire  school  was  28.  In  the  immediate  post-World  War  II  years  it  varied  from 
72  to  116.  When  he  left  office.  Judge  Owens  left  behind  him  a  law  building,  a 
fully  accredited  program,  and  a  number  of  well-qualified  and  intensely  loyal 
alumni. 

In  1955,  the  second  full-time  law  dean,  Warren  P.  McKenney,  was  appointed. 
At  that  time,  there  were  only  54  students.  The  school  continued  to  grow  during 
his  tenure,  and  by  1958  enrollment  had  risen  to  124  full-time  students.  The 
student  body  had  become  more  diverse  with  36  colleges  and  universitites  rep¬ 
resented.  Furthermore,  the  school  had  broken  with  tradition  and  enrolled  its 
first  female  law  student  in  1956. 

Leo  A.  Huard  became  dean  of  the  Law  School  in  September  1959  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  his  untimely  death  in  1969.  During  his  tenure,  an  evening 
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division  was  opened,  enrollment  grew,  (299  in  1969),  and  the  Heafey  Law 
Library  was  built,  and  the  full-time  faculty  substantially  expanded.  Growth  al¬ 
lowed  adjustments  in  the  program  as  well.  The  Santa  Clara  Law  Review  was 
established,  and  internship  experiences  in  law  offices  became  a  part  of  the 
curriculum.  The  largely  required  curriculum,  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
smaller  school,  was  dropped.  In  1969,  a  stretch-out  program  for  disadvantaged 
minority  students  was  established. 

In  1970,  George  J.  vUexander,  was  appointed  dean,  and  the  Law  School  has 
tripled  in  size  since  1969.  Overseas  summer  programs  were  established  in  six 
countries:  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  Japan.  More 
significantly,  the  student  body  at  Santa  Clara  became  substantially  more  heter¬ 
ogeneous.  A  wide  range  of  educational  backgrounds,  work  experiences,  and 
economic  levels  are  now  represented  by  students  of  all  ages.  In  1984—85  women 
represented  43  percent  of  the  total  enrollment,  12  percent  were  from  minority 
groups,  75  percent  received  financial  aid,  and  15  percent  received  law  school 
scholarships.  All  50  states  are  represented  by  applicants,  as  are  most  schools  of 
national  reputation.  The  school  strives  to  maintain  this  diversity  through  its 
recruitment  program  and  its  support  of  such  student  groups  as  the  Black  Law 
Students  Association,  La  Raza  Law  Students  Association,  Asian  Law  Students  As¬ 
sociation,  Middle  Eastern  Law  Students  Association,  Feminist  Law  Students  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Native  American  Law  Students  Association.  More  than  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  present  full-time  faculty  have  joined  the  school  since  1970.  Santa 
Clara  has  a  commitment  to  teaching  excellence  and  encourages  close  contact 
between  faculty  and  students  and  among  students.  The  Heafey  Law  Library  has 
been  expanded  and  a  further  expansion  is  planned.  Classes  have  moved  from 
Bergin  Hall  to  a  newer  classroom  building,  Bannan  Hall.  The  curriculum,  as 
well  as  the  placement  pattern,  reflects  the  diversity  of  interest  of  the  law  school 
community. 


GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Santa  Clara  University  School  of  Law  declares  its  purpose  to  be  the  training 
of  lawyers  who  are  skilled  in  the  methods  and  tools  of  the  legal  profession  and 
who  are  devoted  to  the  ethical  and  social  responsibilities  of  the  profession.  Its 
purpose  draws  on  and  is  wholly  consistent  with  the  Jesuit  purpose  in  profes¬ 
sional  education:  To  train  men  and  women  of  both  competence  and  conscience. 

The  School  of  Law  is  thus  dedicated  to: 

•  the  training  of  lawyers  with  uncompromising  standards  of  excellence  in 
service  to  their  clients  and  to  society; 

•  an  emphasis  on  ethical  considerations  in  the  legal  process; 

•  full  participation  of  the  legal  academic  community  in  the  larger  University 
community; 

•  a  diverse  community  of  men  and  women  devoted  to  freedom  of  inquiry 
and  freedom  of  expression; 

•  excellence  in  teaching  and  scholarly  research; 

•  a  balance  of  the  rigorous  and  the  humane  in  student-teacher  relationships; 
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•  a  curriculum  addressing  the  fundamental  demands  of  law  practice  and  the 
evolving  needs  of  society; 

•  endeavors  outside  the  University  that  reflect  high  moral  standards  and 
professional  excellence. 


LAW  LIBRARY 

The  Edwin  A.  Heafey  Law  Library  houses  the  basic  reference  and  research 
collection  for  the  students  and  faculty  at  the  School  of  Law.  A  two-level  wing, 
added  to  the  north  side  of  Heafey  Library  in  1972,  increased  the  seating  capacity 
of  the  Reading  Room  areas  to  over  300.  This  wing  also  houses  most  of  the 
library’s  periodicals.  The  holdings  presently  comprise  approximately  171,500 
volumes,  including  the  standard  digests  and  annotated  sets,  court  reports,  cur¬ 
rent  statutes  of  all  U.S.  jurisdictions,  a  comprehensive  collection  of  legal  peri¬ 
odicals  and  treatises,  the  major  loose-leaf  services,  specialized  collections  in 
such  diverse  fields  as  space  law,  family  and  juvenile  law,  and  a  representative 
selection  of  materials  from  other  common  law  jurisdictions.  The  volumes  are 
so  arranged  as  to  permit  each  student  and  faculty  member  direct  access  to  the 
books  in  the  stacks  and  Reserve  Room  as  well  as  in  the  Reading  Rooms.  Open 
study  carrels  are  also  available.  Most  holdings  are  books,  but  in  addition  to  its 
increasing  volumes,  the  library  has  an  expanding  microform  collection,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Records  and  Briefs  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  congressional  documents, 
and  a  growing  audio/video  cassette  collection.  Equipment  necessary  to  use  these 
special  collections,  such  as  microform  reader-printers,  portable  microform  read¬ 
ers,  slide-tape  projectors,  and  video  equipment  is  available.  The  School  of  Law 
is  a  member  of  the  Center  for  Computer-Assisted  Legal  Instruction  and  has  a 
growing  collection  of  educational  software  programs.  Also  available  to  law  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  is  the  collection  at  Orradre  Library,  the  undergraduate  re¬ 
search  facility,  which  is  a  state  and  federal  depository  library. 

Legal  Information  Retrieval  Computer  Systems 

The  law  school  subscribes  to  the  LEXIS  and  WESTLAW  legal  information 
retrieval  computer  systems.  Students  may  elect  to  be  trained  in  their  use  and 
may  use  them  for  legal  research  projects  (other  than  the  first-year  legal  research 
and  writing  course)  or  simply  to  browse  in  a  legal  field  of  interest. 
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FULL-TIME  AND  PART-TIME  DIVISIONS 

The  School  of  Law  offers  both  full-time  and  part-time  divisions  leading  to 
the  J.D.  degree.  The  full-time  program  is  a  three-year  program;  the  part-time 
program  runs  for  four  years.  Faculty,  courses,  credits,  and  requirements  for  the 
part-time  program  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  full-time  division  except 
that  elective  course  offerings  are  necessarily  more  restricted.  Also,  advanced 
courses  are  often  offered  only  every  third  year.  Part-time  students  usually  enroll 
in  evening  courses  but  are  free  to  elect  offerings  during  the  day  except  for 
courses  filled  by  full-time  enrollment. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

Summer  session  law  courses  are  open  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  the  first  year  of  law  study. 

Courses  taken  in  the  summer  session  may  be  credited  toward  the  professional 
degree,  but  time  so  spent  may  be  counted  as  part  of  the  required  portion  of 
residence  only  if  (1)  two  summer  sessions  are  attended  and  (2)  a  minimum  of 
1 2  units  of  credit  are  earned.  If  both  conditions  are  met,  summer  session  work 
may  substitute  for  one  semester  of  residence  credit.  Students  may  find  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  take  one  or  more  courses  olBFered  in  the  summer  so  that  they  may 
elect  advanced  or  specialized  courses  in  the  third  (or  fourth)  year. 


INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  LAW 

In  1982  Santa  Clara  University  School  of  Law  established  the  Institute  of 
International  and  Comparative  Law,  which  serves  as  a  focal  point  for  research 
and  practical  activity  by  international  scholars  and  practitioners.  The  Institute 
coordinates  and  facilitates  exchanges  of  international  scholars  and  professionals, 
initiates  research,  and  sponsors  conferences  and  publications  on  current  topics 
of  international  importance.  The  current  areas  of  special  attention  include  in¬ 
ternational  protection  of  human  rights,  international  communication  (especially, 
protection  of  intellectual  property  and  problems  related  to  computers  ),  abortion 
and  protection  of  the  fetus,  judicial  administration,  and  international  business 
transactions.  The  Institute  also  sponsors  the  School  of  Law  overseas  programs. 

In  1984—85  the  Institute  and  the  School  of  Law  welcomed  distinguished 
visitors  from  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  France,  Korea,  and  Thailand  and 
participated  in  the  University’s  Institute  on  Poverty  and  Conscience.  Among  its 
future  plans  are  projects  on  the  international  rights  of  journalists,  research  on 
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human  rights,  and  international  exchanges  regarding  current  problems  of  in¬ 
ternational  business. 


SUMMER  SESSION  OVERSEAS  PROGRAMS 

Each  summer  the  Law  School  offers  students  an  opportunity  to  undertake 
overseas  studies  in  international  and  comparative  law  in  five  foreign  countries. 
The  Strasbourg/Geneva  program  emphasizes  international  law  and  human 
rights;  the  Oxford  program,  which  offers  a  variety  of  comparative  law  courses, 
is  taught  exclusively  in  the  one-to-one  Oxford  tutorial  method  by  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity’s  superb  law  faculty;  the  concentration  of  the  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and 
Tokyo  programs  is  international  business  and  trade  with  emphasis  on  the  law, 
culture,  and  business  customs  of  the  particular  location.  The  Hong  Kong  pro¬ 
gram  offers  insight  into  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  as  well  as  Hong  Kong; 
Singapore  concentrates  on  the  ASEAN  (Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations) 
countries;  and  Tokyo  offers  instruction  in  the  Japanese  legal  system.  All  instruc¬ 
tion  is  in  English,  although  the  faculties  for  all  programs  are  composed  princi¬ 
pally  of  teachers  from  the  host  country.  Four  of  the  programs  offer  internship 
opportunities.  The  sessions  are  open  to  all  students  who  have  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  their  first  year  of  law  school.  A  bulletin  describing  the  programs  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Institute. 


J.D.-MBA  COMBINED  DEGREE  PROGRAM* 

The  J.D.-MBA  Combined  Degree  Program  is  designed  to  permit  the  student 
interested  in  obtaining  both  the  J.D.  degree  and  the  MBA  degree  to  complete 
both  degrees  in  less  time  than  if  both  degrees  were  earned  independently 
outside  the  program.  This  savings  can  be  accomplished  because  certain  course 
work  taken  at  the  School  of  Law  can  be  transferred  for  credit  toward  the  MBA 
degree  and,  conversely,  certain  course  work  taken  at  the  Leavey  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Administration  graduate  program  can  be  transferred  toward  the  J.D. 
degree. 

The  program  is  available  only  to  full-time  students  at  Santa  Clara  University 
School  of  Law  and  Santa  Clara  University  Leavey  School  of  Business  and  Admin¬ 
istration  who  have  been  found  acceptable  by  both  schools  for  participation  in 
the  program.** 

While  enrolled  in  the  program,  the  student  must  maintain  a  satisfactory 
grade  average  in  each  school  and 

1.  Satisfy  the  academic  requirements  of  each  school. 

2.  Complete  the  same  number  of  courses  (Business)  and  semester  units  of 
credit  (Law)  as  other  recipients  of  the  respective  degrees. 

3.  Complete  all  courses  identified  as  “required”  courses  by  either  school. 


*  Students  who  withdraw  from  the  J.D.  program  will  not  be  granted  transfer  eredit  toward  the  MBA  degree  for  courses 
taken  in  the  School  of  Law. 

**  The  maximum  number  of  courses  earned  at  other  accredited  law  schools,  at  which  students  have  earned  a  J.D. 
degree,  that  will  be  accepted  toward  the  MBA  degree  will  be  two. 
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4.  Work  out  a  specific,  individualized  academic  program  with  and  approved 
by  both  the  School  of  Law  J.D.-MBA  program  adviser  and  the  Leavey 
School  of  Business  and  Administration  J.D.-MBA  program  adviser. 

With  the  approval  of  any  such  individualized  academic  program  permission 
may  be  granted  to  count  certain  specified  courses  for  credit  toward  both  de¬ 
grees.  For  example,  such  courses  might  include  Business  Organizations,  Secur¬ 
ities  Regulation,  Advanced  Corporations  and  Labor  Law  in  the  School  of  Law; 
Accounting  216  and  217,  Economics  231  and  232,  and  Finance  245  and  246  in 
the  Leavey  School  of  Business  and  Administration  graduate  program.  However, 
in  no  event  shall  any  such  individualized  academic  program  contain  more  than 
12  quarter  units  at  the  Leavey  School  of  Business  and  Administration  for  which 
credit  is  also  obtained  at  the  School  of  Law,  or  more  than  8  semester  units  at 
the  School  of  Law  for  which  credit  is  also  obtained  at  the  Leavey  School  of 
Business  and  Administration.  (Three  quarter  units  at  the  Leavey  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Administration  would  count  as  two  semester  units  at  the  School  of 
Law.  Similarly,  two  semester  units  at  the  School  of  Law  would  count  as  three 
quarter  units  at  the  Leavey  School  of  Business  and  Administration.) 

Under  a  typical  schedule,  the  students  would  complete  the  program  and 
receive  both  degrees  in  three  and  one-half  or  four  years.  The  first  year  would 
be  spent  exclusively  in  the  School  of  Law.  Thereafter,  work  would  be  taken 
concurrently  in  the  Leavey  School  of  Business  and  Administration  graduate 
program  and  the  School  of  Law. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY  STUDY  IN  COUNSELING 

Law  students  may  enroll  for  some  law  school  credit  in  selected  courses 
offered  in  programs  of  the  University  that  lead  to  degrees  in  counseling.  Courses 
in  which  enrollment  is  permitted  include  Psychology  of  Interpersonal  Com¬ 
munications,  Psychology  of  Family  and  Youth,  and  Counseling  the  Adolescent. 
The  purpose  of  such  study  by  law  students  is  to  introduce  them  to  problems  in 
counseling  and  teach  them  counseling  skills,  which  may  be  particularly  relevant 
in  the  context  of  their  interviews  with  and  legal  service  to  clients  with  family 
problems,  criminal  problems,  or  debt  problems.  Of  course,  such  skills  would 
also  be  relevant  to  interviewing  and  counseling  other  clients.  In  addition,  such 
study  will  permit  and  encourage  reflection  and  scholarship  concerning  the 
structure  of  social  services  in  American  society  in  which,  for  example,  legal 
services  and  therapeutic  services  are  somewhat  rigidly  distinguished.  More  de¬ 
tailed  information  concerning  this  opportunity  for  interdisciplinary  study  is 
available  from  the  Law  School  Administrative  Office. 


PUBLIC  INTEREST  LAW  PROGRAM 

The  Law  School,  in  cooperation  with  Golden  Gate  University,  Hastings  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  Law,  and  the  University  of  San  Francisco,  offers  students  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  specialize  in  public  interest  law.  Students  from  each  school  participate 
in  an  academic  program  consisting  of  elective  courses,  a  public  interest  litiga¬ 
tion  seminar,  and  clinical  placements  as  well  as  work  at  the  Public  Interest 
Clearinghouse/Resource  Center  in  San  Francisco. 
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LAW  CONSORTIUM 

By  agreement  with  the  University  of  San  Francisco,  Golden  Gate  University, 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  and  the  University  of  California  at  Davis, 
students  enrolled  at  Santa  Clara  University  Law  School  may  take  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  courses  Lt  these  institutions.  Normally,  a  student  may  elect  one  course 
in  each  upper  division  semester  from  among  the  courses  offered  by  the  four 
schools.  Under  the  same  arrangement,  some  students  from  the  four  schools 
attend  courses  at  Santa  Clara  University. 


JUDICIAL  EXTERNSHIP  PROGRAM 

Judicial  externships  allow  students  to  serve  as  law  clerks  to  various  state  and 
federal  courts  for  academic  credit  (see  course  520). 
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PRE-LEGAL  PREPARATION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law  must  have  a  baccalaureate 
degree  from  an  approved  university  or  college  before  registering  in  the  School 
of  Law.  No  specific  pre-legal  course  is  required.  Since  law  draws  on  knowledge 
from  almost  all  fields,  a  broad  undergraduate  program  is  more  desirable  than 
one  that  is  narrowly  specialized. 


ADMISSION  TO  FIRST  YEAR 

Entering  first-yeas  students  are  admitted  only  in  the  fall.  Applications  for 
admission  should  be  returned  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  School  of  Law,  no 
later  than  March  1  of  the  year  in  which  admission  is  sought.  Deferred  admission 
is  not  allowed.  Letters  of  recommendation  are  not  required  but  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  with  the  application. 

College  records  must  be  submitted  through  the  Law  School  Data  Assembly 
Service  (LSDAS),  and  all  applicants  must  take  the  Law  School  Admission  Test 
(LSAT)  and  have  their  scores  reported  to  Santa  Clara  University.  The  LSAT  is 
given  four  times  a  year,  in  June,  October,  December,  and  February  at  Santa  Clara 
University  and  at  other  examination  centers  conveniently  located  throughout 
the  United  States.  Applicants  for  fall  admission  must  take  the  LSAT  no  later  than 
the  preceding  February.  Information  and  forms  for  the  LSDAS  and  the  LSAT  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  School  of  Law,  Santa  Clara  University, 
or  directly  from  the  Law  School  Admission  Services,  Box  2000,  Newton,  PA 
18940. 

Applicants  are  accepted  on  the  basis  of  their  college  records,  LSAT  score, 
information  contained  in  the  application  forms,  and  letters  of  recommendation, 
as  well  as  by  other  data  available  or  required.  The  Committee  on  Admissions 
places  some  emphasis  on  the  work  done  in  the  last  two  years  of  undergraduate 
study  and  on  graduate  study  or  work  experience. 


ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Applicants  who  have  completed  one  year  of  study  in  a  law  school  approved 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  may  be  considered  for  admission  to  advanced 
standing.  Their  qualifications  must  be  such  that  they  would  have  been  permitted 
to  enter  the  School  of  Law  as  a  first-year  student.  The  work  for  which  credit  is 
sought  must  have  been  of  superior  quality. 

The  applicant  must  be  eligible  for  readmission  to  the  law  school  previously 
attended.  The  School  of  Law  will  evaluate  the  applicant’s  record  and  determine 
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the  credit  to  be  allowed  toward  graduation.  The  maximum  credit  possible  is 
the  credit  that  is  given  students  completing  one  year  at  the  School  of  Law.  This 
credit  will  not  be  used  in  the  computation  of  the  student’s  grade  point  average 
at  the  School  of  Law. 

No  admission  decision  can  normally  be  made  before  a  full  transcript  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  student’s  prior  school. 


ADMISSIONS  PROCESS 

The  Law  School  attempts  to  avoid  taking  a  mechanical  approach  to  admis¬ 
sions.  Grade  point  average  and  LSAT  scores  are  not  determinative.  They  are 
used  to  predict  first-year  performance  in  law  school  through  a  computer  gen¬ 
erated  “index”  that  is,  in  fact,  quite  reliable.  Sorting  by  index  is,  however,  merely 
the  first  step  in  the  admissions  process.  Files  are  given  to  the  Admissions  Com¬ 
mittee  in  rank  order  by  admissions  index.  The  committee  is  made  up  of  four 
professors  with  a  long  history  of  teaching  at  Santa  Clara.  They  individually  study 
the  application  looking  for  nonquantitative  data  such  as  life  experience,  the 
selection  of  academic  courses,  improvement  in  the  undergraduate  academic 
program,  graduate  work,  employment  in  law  or  law-related  fields,  maturity,  and 
a  variety  of  other  things.  It  is  their  function  to  uncover  students  who  show  the 
capacity  to  become  good  lawyers  irrespective  of  whether  their  academic  cre¬ 
dentials  are  as  distinguished  as  others.  Two  professors  must  agree  on  the  ad¬ 
mission,  three  on  the  rejection  of  each  application.  Each  application  is  also 
reviewed  by  the  dean  of  the  Law  School.  The  product  of  the  process  leans,  as 
it  does  at  most  other  law  schools,  toward  acceptance  of  those  with  high  aca¬ 
demic  credentials.  It  seeks,  however,  to  select  the  most  appropriate  students 
from  among  those  well  qualified. 


ADMISSIONS  PROCEDURE 

The  applicant  must  complete  the  following  steps; 

1.  Return  the  Application  for  Admission  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  School 
of  Law  with  the  $55  non-refundable  application  fee. 

2.  Take  the  Law  School  Admission  Test. 

3.  Have  the  Law  School  Data  Assembly  Service  furnish  a  complete  record 
of  all  academic  work  previously  completed.  No  application  to  this  law 
school  will  be  processed  unless  accompanied  by  a  Law  School  Application 
Matching  Form,  which  is  found  in  each  applicant’s  LSAT/LSDAS  registration 
packet.  Since  an  LSAT  and/or  LSDAS  report  cannot  be  produced  by  Law 
School  Admission  Services  without  this  Matching  Form,  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  return  to  the  applicant  any  application  received  without  it. 

4.  Deposit  $150  with  the  Office  of  Admissions  by  May  1  or  within  30  days 
of  notice  of  acceptance  and  $100  by  July  15  for  a  total  of  $250.  This 
money  will  be  applied  as  a  deposit  on  tuition  and  is  nonrefundable  except 
on  properly  documented  evidence  of  illness  or  of  a  call  to  military  service. 
Information  about  registration  will  be  sent  automatically  thereafter.  Oc¬ 
casionally  during  the  summer,  the  deposit  is  due  in  less  than  30  days. 
Accepted  applicants  may  request  a  deferment  of  their  admission  for  one 
year. 
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All  inquiries  concerning  the  Law  School,  including  requests  for  campus 
visits,  should  be  directed  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  School  of  Law,  Santa 
Clara  University,  Santa  Clara,  California  95()53- 


AUDITORS 

Attorneys  and  judges  may  enroll  as  auditors  in  specific  subjects  in  the  fields 
of  their  professional  interests  by  obtaining  approval  from  the  dean  and  the 
professor  teaching  the  course.  Auditors  pay  the  prescribed  auditor’s  fee  but  take 
no  examinations  and  receive  no  academic  credit  for  work  completed. 


ORIENTATION 

Instruction  at  the  School  of  Law  begins  with  academic  and  social  orientation 
programs  for  new  students.  Announcement  of  the  date  and  time  is  included  in 
the  information  sent  to  all  entering  students.  All  first  year  students  are  expected 
to  attend  the  programs. 

The  Academic  Orientation  Program  takes  place  during  the  initial  week  of 
law  school.  It  provides  first  year  students  with  a  systematic  introduction  to  law 
and  the  legal  system  in  preparation  for  their  substantive  classes,  which  begin 
the  second  week.  The  program  includes  an  overview  of  the  structure  of  both 
the  federal  and  the  state  court  systems,  and  the  role  of  the  courts  as  defined 
by  the  United  States  Constitution  and  by  jurisprudential  considerations. 

Students  learn  about  the  procedural  stages  of  a  case  from  the  filing  of  a 
complaint  through  the  appeal.  In  addition,  students  are  exposed  to  the  case 
method  of  legal  analysis,  including  instruction  on  briefing  cases  and  synthesiz¬ 
ing  judicial  decisions.  Students  are  also  introduced  to  the  legislative  process  and 
the  ways  in  which  courts  interpret  legislation.  Finally,  some  initial  consideration 
is  given  to  interviewing  and  counseling  skills  and  to  issues  of  professional  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  personal  moral  choices. 


REGISTRATION  FOR  STATE  BAR  EXAMINATIONS 

In  some  states,  such  as  California,  law  students  seeking  ultimate  admission 
to  the  bar  are  required  to  register  with  the  bar  examiners  at  the  time  they 
begin  the  study  of  law.  Each  law  student  should  find  out  what  the  admission 
requirements  are  in  the  state  in  which  he  or  she  intends  to  practice.  The  School 
of  Law  Administrative  Office  has  information  and  will  be  of  assistance. 


Financial  Information 


TUITION  AND  FEES  PER  SEMESTER 


Full-time  division . $3822.00* 

Part-time  division . $2696.00 


Law  students  taking  fewer  than  eight  (8)  semester  units,  by  permission  of 
the  dean,  will  be  charged  $257.00  per  semester  unit  or  the  tuition  appropriate 
to  their  division,  depending  on  the  circumstances.  Students  enrolled  in  the  J.D.- 
MBA  Combined  Degree  Program  will  be  charged  tuition  at  1270.00  per  semester 
unit. 


OTHER  FEES 

Application  fee . $35.00 

Graduation  fee  .  30.00 

Deferment  service  fee  .  25.00 

Returned  check  fee .  10.00 

Charge  card  returned  item  fee 

(Returned  unpaid  from  your  VISA  or  MasterCard  agency)  . 5.00 

Late  registration  fee .  20.00 

There  are  other  administrative  fees  for  special  purposes. 


PAYMENT  PROCEDURES 

The  University  does  not  bill  in  advance  for  an  academic  semester.  However, 
registration  and  payment  information  is  mailed  to  students  well  in  advance  of 
each  semester’s  financial  clearance  deadline.  Students  are  encouraged  to  com¬ 
plete  all  financial  arrangements  by  the  announced  date.  All  charges,  however, 
are  due  and  payable  no  later  than  the  day  of  registration. 

Remittances  should  be  made  payable  to  Santa  Clara  University  and  mailed  to 
the  Office  of  Student  Accounts. 

Students  who  have  unpaid  bills  at  the  University  or  who  defer  payment  with¬ 
out  approval  are  subject  to  dismissal  from  the  University  and,  as  long  as  such 
payment  remains  unpaid,  will  not  be  issued  academic  transcripts  or  any  diploma. 


*  Tuition  per  semester  includes  a  refundable  fee  of  81.50  for  student  membership  in  NorCal  PlRCr. 
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TWELVE-MONTH  BUDGET  PAYMENT  PLAN 

The  University  offers  a  Twelve-Month  Budget  Payment  Plan  for  students  who 
prefer  to  pay  required  tuition  on  a  monthly  basis.  Monthly  payments  under  this 
plan  begin  in  May.  More  information  and  participant  coupons  are  available  from 
the  Office  of  Student  Accounts. 

Students  who  choose  not  to  use  the  Twelve-Month  Budget  Payment  Plan  may 
either  pay  all  charges  by  registration  or  take  advantage  of  one  of  several  deferred 
payment  plans  administered  by  others.  Students  who  plan  to  use  one  of  these 
other  plans  should  complete  the  details  with  the  sponsoring  agency  at  least  six 
weeks  prior  to  registration.  The  names  and  addresses  of  these  agencies  are 
available  from  the  Office  of  Student  Accounts. 


GUARANTEED  TUITION  PLAN 

The  Guaranteed  Tuition  Plan  is  a  payment  plan  where  families  may  prepay 
up  to  four  years  of  Law  School  tuition.  The  University  guarantees  that  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  tuition  rate  will  not  increase  for  the  duration  of  the  prepaid  period. 
Families  who  decide  to  borrow  all  or  part  of  the  prepaid  amount  from  a  private 
financial  institution  may  extend  repayment  of  the  principal  for  more  than  four 
years.  Also,  interest  payments  on  the  loan  may  qualify  as  an  itemized  deduction 
on  the  borrower’s  income  tax  returns. 


TUITION  DEFERMENTS 

If  you  anticipate  difficulty  in  obtaining  funds  to  cover  the  difference  between 
your  financial  aid  awarded  and  the  tuition  expense,  the  Office  of  Credit  and 
Collections  should  be  contacted  immediately  to  make  a  deferment  request  (408/ 
554-4620).  Santa  Clara  University  deferments  may  be  granted  in  extenuating 
circumstances.  A  deferment  fee  of  $25.00  is  charged  for  all  deferments  granted. 
Deferments  are  not  available  for  summer  session  tuition. 


REFUNDS 

No  refunds  will  be  made  because  of  curtailment  of  services  as  a  result  of 
strikes,  acts  of  God,  civil  insurrection,  riots  or  the  threat  thereof,  or  other  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  the  University. 

Refund  of  Tuition:  Full-time  Division 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  may  receive  refunds  of  tuition 
according  to  the  following  schedule: 

For  withdrawal  prior  to  the  first  Monday  after  registration: 

payment  refunded  minus  .  $  848.00 

For  withdrawal  prior  to  the  second  Monday  after  registration: 

payment  refunded  minus  . 1119.00 
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For  withdrawal  prior  to  the  fourth  Monday  after  registration: 

payment  refunded  minus  . I613.OO 

Refund  of  Tuition:  Part-time  Division 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  may  receive  refunds  of  tuition 
according  to  the  following  schedule: 

For  withdrawal  prior  to  the  first  Monday  after  registration: 

payment  refunded  minus  .  $  513.00 

For  withdrawal  prior  to  the  second  Monday  after  registration: 

payment  refunded  minus  .  690.00 

For  withdrawal  prior  to  the  fourth  Monday  after  registration: 

payment  refunded  minus  .  1057.00 

Refund  of  Tuition:  Summer  Session 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  may  receive  refunds  of  tuition 
according  to  the  following  schedule: 

For  withdrawal  prior  to  the  fourth  class  meeting .  50  percent 

of  payment  refunded 


No  further  refunds  of  tuition  will  be  allowed. 

All  fees,  charges,  and  refund  schedules  stated  in  this  Bulletin  are  subject  to 
change  without  prior  notice. 


FINANCIAL  AID 

Financial  assistance  for  law  students  is  available  from  the  School  of  Law  and 
the  Office  of  Financial  Aids.  Scholarships  and  grants  are  administered  primarily 
by  the  School  of  Law.  Loans  and  College  Work  Study  are  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aids.  A  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  types  of  aid  available 
may  be  found  in  the  Student  Financial  Services  bulletin,  Putting  It  Together. 

Students  need  not  be  admitted  to  the  University  before  making  an  application 
for  financial  aid.  However,  no  offer  of  assistance  will  be  made  before  a  student 
is  admitted. 

Students  who  receive  financial  aid  are  expected  to  contribute  from  their 
own  resources  as  much  as  possible  to  assist  in  meeting  their  costs  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Scholarships 

Scholarships  are  available  to  those  who  demonstrate  unusual  potential  for 
the  study  of  law.  These  scholarships  are  distributed  among  full-time  students  in 
all  three  classes  of  the  School  of  Law.  A  fair  proportion  is  designated  for  first- 
year  students. 
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In  awarding  these  scholarships,  the  faculty  considers  need  as  well  as  under¬ 
graduate  and  Law  School  scholastic  achievement.  Generally,  scholarships  are 
continued  if  the  student  maintains  a  superior  level  of  performance  in  law  studies. 

In  addition  to  the  above  scholarships,  the  School  of  Law  sponsors  a  limited 
scholarship  program  for  students  from  certain  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

Further  information  concerning  scholarships  for  law  students  is  available 
from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law. 

Loans 

Since  scholarships  and  grants  are  limited,  students  often  seek  loans  to  help 
meet  educational  costs.  Law  students  may  qualify  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
students  at  the  University  through  the  Office  of  Financial  Aids.  Among  those 
available  are  National  Direct  Student  Loans,  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  and  PLUS 
Loans.  Further  information  is  available  from  the  Office  of  Financial  Aids.  Since 
NDSL  funds  are  limited,  students  will  find  it  beneficial  to  begin  the  process  of 
securing  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  as  soon  as  possible. 

College  Work-Study  Program 

Law  students  may  qualify  on  the  same  basis  as  other  students  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  application  procedure  is  described  below,  under  “Applying  for  Financial 
Aid.” 

Veterans  and  Veterans’  Dependents  Assistance 

Santa  Clara  University  is  listed  by  the  Veterans  Administration  as  qualified 
to  receive  students  under  Chapter  34  (veterans).  Chapter  35  (veterans’  depen¬ 
dents — son  or  daughter  with  parent  deceased  or  100  percent  disabled  service 
connected  disability,  or  the  wife  of  a  veteran  with  a  100  percent  service  con¬ 
nected  disability)  and  Chapter  31  (rehabilitation).  Those  interested  in  attending 
uniter  any  of  these  chapters  should  contact  the  Veterans  Administration  Office 
in  their  locality  to  determine  eligibility  for  benefits. 

The  State  of  California  provides  a  program  for  children  of  veterans  who  are 
deceased  or  disabled  from  service-connected  causes.  Applications  should  be 
made  to  the  California  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  350  McAllister  Street, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102. 

State  Graduate  Fellowships 

State  Graduate  Fellowships  are  awarded  to  students  pursuing  a  recognized 
graduate  or  professional  degree  and  who  have  not  completed  more  than  four 
quarters  of  full-time  graduate  work  as  of  October  1.  Selection  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  state  manpower  needs,  academic  performance,  and  financial  need.  Ap¬ 
plications  are  available  in  the  fall  from  either  the  Office  of  Financial  Aids  or  the 
Grants  and  Fellowships  Office. 
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APPLYING  FOR  FINANCIAL  AID 

National  Direct  Student  Loan  and  College  Work-Study 

Any  law  student  interested  in  applying  for  a  National  Direct  Student  Loan  or 
a  College  Work  Study  award  must  have  the  following  on  file  in  the  Office  of 
Financial  Aids  by  the  priority  deadline  of  February  1.  The  deadline  for  current 
law  recipients  ofNDSL  or  CSW  is  May  1. 

1 .  Santa  Clara  Aid  Form 

2.  A  copy  of  the  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  or  Student  Aid  Application  for 
California  (SAAC)  processed  through  the  College  Scholarship  Service. 
Santa  Clara  University  CCS  code  is  485 1 

3.  Financial  aid  transcripts  from  ALL  previously  attended  post-secondary  in¬ 
stitutions 

4.  A  copy  of  both  students’  and  parents’  latest  federal  income  tax  returns. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  University  to  expect  a  financial  contribution 
from  parents  of  emancipated  students,  but  simply  to  verify  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  indeed  independent.  If  no  tax  return  has  been  filed,  students  must 
complete  the  no-tax  section  of  the  Santa  Clara  Aid  Form.  The  deadline 
for  receipt  of  tax  returns  is  May  1. 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan 

Students  interested  in  borrowing  under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  pro¬ 
gram  should  first  contact  a  lender  and  ascertain  that  lender’s  policies.  Lenders’ 
requirements  and  loan  limits  vary.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  students  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  steps  are  necessary  for  a  complete  application  through  their  lender. 
Application  forms  and  further  information  are  available  from  the  Office  of  Fi¬ 
nancial  Aids. 

Note:  Complete  guaranteed  insured  student  loan  applications  must  be  in  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aids  not  later  than  six  weeks  prior  to  registration  Applica¬ 
tions  completed  later  than  this  will  be  processed  as  time  allows,  normally  after 
registration. 


DEADLINES  FOR  FINANCIAL  AID 

The  Office  of  Financial  Aids  has  established  deadlines  for  consideration  for 
the  various  programs  it  administers.  All  students  requesting  financial  aid  from 
the  University  should  contact  the  Office  of  Financial  Aids  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  and  request  specific  deadline  information  and  appropriate  application  ma¬ 
terials.  A  University  application  for  financial  aid  is  required.  Files  completed 
later  than  February  1  for  nonrecipients  and  May  1  for  current  recipients  will 
receive  consideration  on  a  funds  available  basis. 
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STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Law  study  is  hard,  full-time  work.  The  law  program  is  predicated  on  full¬ 
time  students  holding  no  outside  employment  and  part-time  students  holding 
only  ordinary  employment. 

No  full-time  student  may  hold  employment  for  more  than  20  hours  a  week. 

This  Law  School  is  sympathetic  to  the  student  with  limited  funds,  but  its 
full-time  programs  cannot  be  varied  to  accommodate  the  working  student. 
Those  who  find  it  necessary  to  work  more  than  20  hours  a  week  should  enroll 
in  the  part-time  program.  It  is  recommended  that  part-time  students  reduce 
their  work  schedules  to  less  than  the  normal  40-hour  week.  Law  study  is,  in 
any  event,  incompatible  with  employment  that  requires  after-hours  work. 

The  University  maintains  both  a  Placement  Center  and  a  Law  Placement 
Office  on  campus  to  assist  students  in  securing  part-time  work. 


PLACEMENT 

The  Law  Placement  Office,  handles  all  law-related  part-time,  summer,  and 
permanent  employment  for  law  students  and  alumni.  The  office  maintains  cur¬ 
rent  job  listings  and  mails  monthly  bulletins  regarding  employment  opportu¬ 
nities  to  the  most  recent  graduating  classes. 

In  addition  to  providing  career  counseling,  the  placement  office  sponsors 
workshops  dealing  with  such  topics  as  resume  writing,  interviewing  skills,  and 
techniques  for  finding  a  job.  Each  fall,  local  attorneys  discuss  their  particular 
areas  of  legal  specialization  with  the  students  during  a  series  of  brown  bag  career 
advisory  lunches.  Conferences  on  job  opportunities  and  the  practice  of  public 
interest  law  have  also  recently  been  held  at  the  Law  School. 

Owing  to  aggressive  recruitment  programs,  many  firms,  businesses,  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  organizations  interview  students  at  the  School  of  Law  mid-September 
through  November  and  mid-January  through  March.  Graduates  find  employ¬ 
ment  throughout  the  nation  from  the  east  coast  to  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 


Academic  Information 


Since  this  Bulletin  is  intended  primarily  to  inform  prospective  students,  what 
follows  is  not  a  codification  of  the  rules  of  the  School  of  Law.  A  few  of  the  more 
important  rules  are  reproduced  for  general  information.  Students  are  expected 
to  inform  themselves  about  other  rules  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  School  pub¬ 
lishes  a  newsletter  (The  Grapevine)  twice  a  week.  A  student  newspaper  is  dis¬ 
tributed  periodically.  To  the  extent  feasible,  appropriate  rules  are  posted  or 
distributed  when  they  apply  (for  example,  rules  governing  examinations  are 
posted  at  examination  time).  Both  the  Student  Bar  Association  and  the  Office 
of  the  Dean  maintain  a  record  of  extant  rules. 


GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

In  order  to  graduate,  a  student  must 

1 .  Receive  credit  for  the  courses  prescribed  by  the  law  faculty  and  complete 
a  minimum  of  86  semester  units. 

(Eighty  of  these  86  units  must  be  in  courses  other  than  course  500,  course 
520  and  counseling  courses  in  the  Division  of  Counseling  Psychology  and 
Education.) 

2.  Meet  the  upper  division  writing  requirement 

3.  Obtain  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.33  for  the  student’s  entire 
law  school  work 

4.  Fulfill  the  requirements  of  residence  for  three  academic  years  in  the  Full¬ 
time  Division  or  four  academic  years  in  the  Part-time  Division 

5.  File  a  Candidate  for  the  Degree  of  Juris  Doctor  petition  with  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Office  of  the  School  of  Law  in  the  final  semester. 

No  student  in  the  Law  School  is  permitted  to  take  the  California  State  Bar 
Examination  before  he  or  she  has  successfully  completed  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  for  the  J.D  degree,  and  until  successful  completion  has  been  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School.  Immediate  expulsion  will  follow  violation 
of  this  requirement. 


COURSE  LOAD 

First-year  students  may  not  take  less  than  the  full  schedule  of  courses  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  faculty  without  the  written  approval  of  the  dean  or  the  associate 
dean.  Second-  and  third-year  students  registered  in  the  full-time  division  may 
not  take  less  than  12  or  more  than  16  units  of  credit  a  semester  without  the 
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written  approval  of  the  dean  or  the  associate  dean.  In  the  part-time  division 
students  may  not  take  less  than  8  or  more  than  12  units  of  credit  a  semester 
without  the  written  approval  of  the  dean  or  associate  dean. 


WITHDRAWAL 

No  student  may  withdraw  from  a  course  after  completion  of  the  second  week 
of  the  first  term  of  a  course  sequence  without  the  consent  of  the  dean  and  the 
professor  teaching  the  course. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University  is  not  officially  complete  until  students  clear 
all  of  their  financial  obligations  with  the  Office  of  Student  Accounts.  Students 
on  deferments  or  National  Direct  Student  Loans  must  also  clear  their  financial 
obligations  with  the  Office  of  Credit  and  Collections. 


REQUIRED  COURSES 

Required  courses  are  marked  by  an  asterisk  in  the  courses  of  instruction  in 
this  bulletin.  Students  must  complete  these  courses  and  receive  credit  therein. 


UPPER  DIVISION  WRITING  REQUIREMENT 

Following  the  first  year  of  law  school,  each  student  must  complete  a  writing 
project  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member.  The  requirement  can  be  met 
in  one  of  several  ways:  papers  required  in  a  course  or  seminar;  a  law  review 
comment;  a  paper  written  for  independent  research  (course  350);  or  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  upper  division  writing  course  (course  373).  The  requirement  may 
be  waived  for  students  who  demonstrate  superior  writing  skills  throughout  their 
first-year  research  and  writing  program. 


EXAMINATIONS 

Written  final  examinations  are  required  at  the  end  of  most  courses.  Exami¬ 
nations  are  conducted  under  a  number  system  in  which  students  remain  anon¬ 
ymous  to  the  grader.  Additional  examinations  may  be  scheduled  at  the  option 
of  the  faculty.  If  a  student  is  unable  to  take  an  examination  at  the  time  scheduled, 
several  days  prior  to  the  time  of  the  examination  or  at  the  time  that  an  emer¬ 
gency  arises,  the  student  must  notify  the  Office  of  the  Associate  Dean  in  writing 
of  the  anticipated  absence  and  the  reason  for  it.  If  the  excuse  is  not  acceptable, 
or  if  the  student  fails  to  give  prompt  notice,  a  grade  of  F  will  be  recorded.  If 
the  excuse  is  acceptable  and  the  notice  timely,  the  student  may  be  permitted 
to  take  a  deferred  examination  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty. 
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GRADING 

The  grading  system  is  as  follows: 


A 

=  4.33 

B- 

=  3.00 

D  + 

=  1.67 

A- 

=  4.00 

C  + 

=  2.67 

D 

=  1.33 

B  + 

=  3.67 

c 

=  2.33 

D- 

=  1.00 

B 

=  3.33 

c- 

=  2.00 

F 

=  0.00 

The  “A”  range  denotes  outstanding  scholarship;  the  “B”  range  indicates  above 
average  work;  the  “C”  and  “C  +  ”  indicate  work  demonstrating  professional  com¬ 
petence;  “C  —  ”  and  “D”  describe  work  that  is  below  the  range  of  professional 
competence  but  sufficient  for  residence  credit.  “F”  is  failing  work,  unsatisfactory 
for  both  scholastic  and  residence  credit.  A  student’s  academic  standing  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  grade  point  average  (GPA),  which  is  determined  by  dividing 
the  total  grade  points  scored  in  accordance  with  the  above  norms  (e.g., 
A  =  4.33;  B  =  3. 33;  C  =  2.33)  by  the  number  of  units  of  graded  work  at¬ 
tempted. 

Students  may  elect  to  take  up  to  six  (6)  credit  units  of  elective  courses  Pass/ 
No  Pass  each  semester  after  the  first  year  up  to  a  maximum  of  18  credit  units. 
If  the  student’s  work  in  the  course  demonstrates  at  least  professional  compe¬ 
tence,  it  is  graded  “pass,”  otherwise  it  is  graded  “no  pass.”  No  pass  work  is  not 
counted  toward  the  hours  required  for  graduation.  In  courses  in  which  no  letter 
grades  may  be  awarded,  the  designation  Credit/No  Credit  replaces  Pass/No  Pass. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  of  every  year  thereafter,  students  must  achieve 
and  maintain  a  cumulative  GPA  of  2.33  for  all  completed  courses  or  they  will 
be  dismissed  for  poor  scholarship. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  any  summer  session  with  a 
cumulative  GPA  of  less  than  2.33. 

A  student  must  maintain  a  cumulative  GPA  of  2.33  or  better  in  order  to 
graduate. 


GRADES  OF  INCOMPLETE 

A  student  may  request  to  be  assigned  a  grade  of  Incomplete  (I)  in  a  course 
for  a  compelling  reason.  The  request  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
The  student  and  instructor  will  agree  on  a  deadline  to  clear  the  incomplete; 
not  to  exceed  one  semester.  All  grades  of  incomplete  must  be  cleared  through 
the  faculty  member  by  the  last  day  of  classes  in  the  semester  immediately 
following  the  semester  in  which  the  grade  of  incomplete  was  received.  Failure 
to  comply  with  this  rule  will  result  in  the  incomplete  grade  being  administra¬ 
tively  converted  to  a  grade  of  F. 


ATTENDANCE 

Regular  attendance  of  students  at  classes  is  required.  A  professor  may  assess 
penalties  for  absences.  Residence  credit  may  also  be  jeopardized  by  absences. 
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DISQUALIFICATION 

Any  students  who  are  disqualified  for  the  first  time  for  poor  scholarship  at 
the  end  of  a  year  may  re-examine  in  any  subject,  or  subjects,  completed  during 
that  year  in  which  their  grade  is  C  —  or  less.  The  student  must  re-examine  the 
next  time  examinations  are  regularly  scheduled  in  the  affected  subject  or  sub¬ 
jects,  including  any  midterms  or  other  examinations  or  other  written  work 
required  during  the  course  that  may  be  included  in  the  computation  of  the 
final  grade.  Summer  school  courses  are  not  considered  “regularly  scheduled” 
for  the  purposes  of  this  rule,  although  the  student  may  re-examine  during  a 
summer  session  if  the  student  wishes  to  do  so.  Students  may  re-examine  in  the 
division  in  which  they  were  registered  provided,  however,  that  they  must  re¬ 
examine  in  the  other  law  school  division  if  an  appropriate  examination  is  sched¬ 
uled  there  at  an  earlier  date.  Re-examination  to  remove  a  scholastic  deficiency 
will  not  be  permitted  otherwise.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  re-examine 
more  than  once  in  any  subject.  Students  who  elect  to  re-examine  must  advise 
the  associate  dean  in  writing  of  such  election  at  least  one  month  in  advance  of 
the  first  examination  in  the  course  and  pay  a  fee  of  115  for  each  examination. 
The  final  grade  received  in  the  course  will  be  substituted  for  the  initial  grade 
to  determine  the  student’s  cumulative  GPA.  A  student  whose  cumulative  GPA  is 
less  than  2.33  will  not  be  permitted  to  register  in  the  School  of  Law.  The  option 
to  re-examine  is  available  to  students  after  the  first  disqualification  only.  A 
student  who  is  disqualified  in  a  subsequent  year  may  not  re-examine. 

In  addition  to  the  re-examination  procedure,  any  student  who  has  been 
disqualified  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  with  a  GPA  between  2.32  and  2.21 
inclusive  may  petition  the  ad  hoc  Faculty  Probation  Committee  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  second  year  on  probation  with  the  stipulation  that  the  student 
achieve  a  2.33  cumulative  GPA  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  A  student  who  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  second  year  on  probation  by  the  use  of  such  petition 
forgoes  the  option  of  re-examination  upon  subsequent  disqualification. 


FACULTY  JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE 

In  highly  extraordinary  circumstances,  the  Faculty  Judicial  Committee  will 
entertain  a  student’s  petition  for  relief  from  extant  rules  after  the  student  has 
exhausted  all  other  available  remedies. 


STATEMENT  OF  RIGHTS  RESERVED 

The  University  and  the  Law  School  reserve  the  right  to  terminate  or  restrict, 
for  cause,  the  attendance  of  any  student  at  any  time  or  to  remove  from  the  list 
of  candidates  for  a  degree  the  name  of  any  student,  should  it  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  University.  Upon  request  of  the  student,  a  hearing  shall  be  provided 
according  to  the  procedures  established  by  the  School  of  Law. 


PROFESSIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  INTEGRITY 

Honesty,  integrity,  and  a  sense  of  mutual  trust  are  essential  in  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion.  Students  preparing  to  enter  the  profession  should  be  aware  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  qualities  and  should  conduct  themselves  honestly  in  all  their 
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professional  activities,  including  law  school.  Cheating,  plagiarizing,  or  otherwise 
falsifying  results  of  academic  work  or  study  are  prohibited.  In  addition,  providing 
false  or  misleading  information  to  the  University  concerning  an  admission  or  a 
scholarship  application,  a  job  resume  or  job  application,  or  any  other  activity  is 
forbidden.  Violation  of  these  rules  constitutes  grounds  for  discipline  by  the 
School  of  Law.  Discipline  may  include,  but  is  not  limited  to,  suspension  from 
certain  student  activities,  suspension  from  the  School  of  Law,  and  expulsion. 
Additionally,  an  instructor  may  impose  academic  sanctions  for  a  violation  that 
casts  doubt  on  the  integrity  of  a  student’s  academic  work.  Academic  sanctions 
may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  a  course  grade  of  F.  A  student  who  receives 
an  unsatisfactory  grade  as  a  result  of  academic  dishonesty  will  not  be  permitted 
to  re-examine  in  that  subject. 


STUDENT  RECORDS 

The  University  policy  relating  to  student  records  complies  with  the  Family 
Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974  (Buckley  Amendment).  Accordingly, 
the  University  will  release  directory  information  to  any  person  on  request, 
unless  a  student  requests  in  writing  that  directory  information  be  held  private. 
Directory  information  is  designated  as 

•  Student’s  name 

•  Sex 

•  Address  (campus,  local,  and/or  permanent) 

•  Telephone  number 

•  Date  and  place  of  birth 

•  Major  field  of  study,  classification,  dates  of  attendance,  degrees,  and  honors 
received 

•  Most  recent  previous  educational  institution  attended 

•  Participation  in  officially  recognized  activities,  including  intercollegiate 
athletics 

•  Name,  weight,  and  height  of  participants  on  intercollegiate  athletic  teams 

During  the  fall  registration  and  the  academic  year  in  the  office  of  the  Vice 
President  for  Student  Services,  students  may  request  in  writing  that  directory 
information  be  held  private.  Once  filed,  the  request  remains  in  effect  only  for 
the  remainder  of  that  academic  year. 

Certain  types  of  records  are  excluded  by  law  from  inspection,  specifically 
those  created  or  maintained  by  a  physician,  psychiatrist,  or  psychologist  in 
connection  with  the  treatment  or  counseling  of  a  student.  A  parents’  confiden¬ 
tial  statement  of  the  College  Scholarship  Service  is  also  excluded  by  law  from 
inspection.  Third  parties  shall  not  have  access  to  educational  records  or  other 
information  pertaining  to  students  without  the  written  consent  of  the  particular 
student  about  whom  the  information  is  sought. 
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Students  may  inspect  their  records  at  the  following  offices: 

1.  Official  academic  records,  including  application  forms,  admissions  tran¬ 

scripts,  letters  of  acceptance  and  a  student’s  permanent  Academic  Record 
are  on  file  and  maintained  in  the  Registrar’s  Office.  , 

2.  Working  academic  files  are  also  maintained  by  the  deans  of  a  school  or 
college  in  their  respective  offices. 

3.  Records  related  to  a  student’s  non-academic  activities  are  maintained  in 
the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Services. 

4.  Records  relating  to  a  student’s  financial  status  with  the  University  are 
maintained  in  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Services. 

Students  may  direct  complaints  regarding  academic  records  to  the  dean  of 
the  college  or  school  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled  or  to  the  registrar. 

Students  having  questions  regarding  the  University’s  policy  on  the  privacy 
of  records  should  contact  the  registrar  (Walsh  Administration  Building). 
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Course  Descriptions 


FIRST-YEAR  COURSES 

Note:  Numbers  after  course  names  indicate  semester  units.  Two  numbers  indi¬ 
cate  a  two-semester  course. 


100.  Constitutional  Law  I*  (3) — 
Alexander,  Anawalt,  Galloway, 
Steinman 

First  half  of  introduction  to  concepts  of 
constitutional  doctrine,  with  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  institutional  role  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Specific  topics  covered  are: 
the  judicial  function  in  constitutional  cases 
(judicial  review),  the  structure  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  constitutional  distribution  of 
power  between  nation  and  states  and 
among  the  three  branches  of  national  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  individual  rights  under  the 
due  process  clauses. 

101.  Legal  Research  and  'Writing* 
(2,1) — Various  Members  of  the 
Faculty 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  le¬ 
gal  research  and  writing.  Students  learn  the 
use  of  the  law  library  through  a  series  of 
problems.  They  learn  about  legal  writing 
by  the  preparation  of  a  number  of  memo¬ 
randa.  The  course  is  linked  to  selected  first- 
year  courses.  Each  student  is  assigned  to  a 
small  section  (there  are  10  small  sections 
in  all).  Each  section  meets  throughout  the 
first  semester.  The  work  in  this  course  cul¬ 
minates  in  the  January  research  month. 
During  that  month,  no  other  first  year 
course  meets  except  for  Constitutional 
Law.  Students  are  free  to  concentrate  on 
their  remaining  research  and  writing  prob¬ 
lems.  Graded  Credit/No  Credit  only. 

102.  Contracts*  (3,3) — Goda,  Gough, 
Levy,  Neustadter,  Sanger 

This  course  considers  the  fundamental  ba¬ 
sis  for,  and  the  scope  and  purpose  of,  the 


legal  protection  afforded  contracts  and  the 
remedies  by  which  that  protection  is  se¬ 
cured.  Topics  of  study  include  mutual  as¬ 
sent,  the  bargained-for  exchange  and  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  consideration;  the  statute  of 
frauds;  interpretation  of  contract  language; 
the  effect  of  changed  circumstances;  con¬ 
ditions;  rights  of  third  parties;  assignment; 
and  measures  of  recovery  in  the  event  of 
breach.  Attention  is  given  to  the  historical 
evolution  of  contract  law,  and  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  the  Uniform  Commer¬ 
cial  Code  and  other  modern  statutory  de¬ 
velopments. 

103-  Torts*  (3,3) — Anawalt, 

Manaster,  Scheflin,  Wright 

This  course  considers  issues  involved  in 
determining  whether  the  law  will  require 
a  person  to  compensate  for  harm  intention¬ 
ally  or  unintentionally  caused.  These  prob¬ 
lems  arise  in  situations  as  diverse  as  auto¬ 
mobile  collisions,  operation  of  nuclear 
facilities,  and  consumption  of  defective 
food  products.  Among  other  considera¬ 
tions,  various  resolutions  are  explored  in 
terms  of  their  social,  economic,  and  polit¬ 
ical  implications. 

104.  Property*  (3,3) — Glancy, 
Mertens,  Sanger 

This  course  provides  a  basic  background  in 
numerous  areas  of  real  property  law.  Topics 
of  study  include  adverse  possession;  estates 
in  land;  conveyancing  of  real  property; 
landlord-tenant  law;  private  land  use  re¬ 
strictions  such  as  easements,  covenants, 
and  equitable  servitudes;  and  public  land 
use  regulations. 


•  Required  course 
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106.  Criminal  Law*  (3) — Galloway, 
Scott,  Steinman 

Basic  introduction  to  substantive  criminal 
law  primarily  concerned  with  what  act  and 
mental  state,  together  with  what  attendant 
circumstances  or  consequences  are  neces¬ 
sary  ingredients  of  the  various  crimes. 
Both  common  law  history  and  modern  stat¬ 
utes  are  used  as  materials.  Generally  the 
course  includes:  a  detailed  analysis  of  many 
of  the  crimes  against  persons  and  property; 
responsibility  (insanity,  intoxication,  in¬ 
fancy);  defenses,  justifications  and  excuse; 
parties  to  crimes  and  anticipatory  offenses. 


114.  Pleading  and  Civil  Procedure* 
(3,3) — Berg,  Jimenez,  Peterson 
A  study  of  that  portion  of  the  law  which  is 
concerned  with  the  establishment  and  op¬ 
eration  of  courts  of  law  and  equity.  Both 
state  and  federal  statutes  and  materials  are 
used.  Included  in  the  areas  studied  are: 
problems  of  the  proper  court,  e  g.,  prob¬ 
lems  arising  from  the  federal  system  and 
the  allocation  of  judicial  power  between 
state  and  federal  courts;  problems  arising 
out  of  the  locale  of  the  litigation;  problems 
of  jurisdiction;  pleadings,  e.g.,  the  com¬ 
plaint,  the  answer,  methods  of  challenging; 
joinder  of  parties  and  claims;  discovery;  ad¬ 
judication  without  trial;  the  civil  action; 
trial  through  judgment;  the  civil  action 
after  judgment. 


ADVANCED  COURSES** 


200.  Constitutional  Law  11*  (3) — 
Anawalt,  Galloway,  Steinman 

Second  half  of  introduction  to  concepts  of 
constitutional  doctrine.  The  focus  of  this 
course  is  individual  rights;  equal  protec¬ 
tion;  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  assem¬ 
bly;  freedom  of  religion;  and  enforcement 
through  civil  rights  legislation. 

201.  Civil  Rights  and  Civil  Liberties 
(3) — Anawalt,  Steinman 

This  advanced  constitutional  law  course 
concentrates  on  issues  relating  to  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties.  The  course  ex¬ 
plores,  through  readings  in  current  cases 
and  a  set  of  problems,  both  the  theoretical 
and  practical  dimensions  of  equal  protec¬ 
tion  and  due  process  of  laws;  freedom  of 
expression  and  press;  uses  and  abuses  of 
grand  juries;  and  rights  to  employment, 
housing,  education,  privacy,  travel,  and  vot¬ 
ing.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  both  tactical 
considerations  and  recent  developments  in 
these  areas,  including  current  litigation 
and  relevant  pleadings  and  memoranda. 

205.  Local  Government  Law  (3) — 
Blawie 

Organization,  powers,  incorporation,  an¬ 
nexation,  special  districts,  urban  problems, 
judicial  review,  mandamus,  taxpayers’  suits, 
intergovernmental  relations,  conflict  and 
preemption,  utilities,  ordinances,  regula¬ 


tions,  licenses,  nuisance,  criminal  penal¬ 
ties,  personnel,  access  to  public  records,  fi¬ 
nance  contracts. 

206.  Law  and  Education  (3) — 
Steinman 

Through  the  use  of  a  set  of  problems,  this 
course  focuses  on  the  role  of  lawyers  and 
the  judiciary  in  resolving  matters  relating 
to  education.  Attention  is  also  placed  on 
enhancing  students’  writing  skills,  includ¬ 
ing  the  writing  of  a  term  paper.  While  con¬ 
centration  is  placed  on  legal  problems  in 
education,  the  course  also  aims — through 
exposure  to  current  litigation,  pleadings, 
briefs,  and  in-depth  statutory  interpreta¬ 
tion — at  developing  the  practical  skills  and 
awareness  needed  by  any  attorney  working 
with  contemporary  legal  issues.  Specific 
topics  covered  include  control  of  student 
conduct  and  status;  desegragation;  school 
financing;  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
teachers;  classification  and  evaluation  of 
students;  compulsory  schooling;  and  the 
role  of  government  in  private  education. 

207.  Administrative  Law  (3) — 
Glancy,  Manaster 

The  central  concern  of  the  course  is  legal 
doctrines  and  methods  for  control  of  the 
tremendous  power  and  discretion  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies  of  government.  Sub¬ 
jects  covered  include  powers  and  proce- 


•  Required  course 


*  *  Some  courses  are  not  t)ffcred  every  year. 
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dures  of  administrative  agencies; 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  control 
of  the  administrative  process;  rulemaking 
and  adjudicatory  proceedings;  judicial  re¬ 
view  of  agency  action;  and  federal  and  state 
administrative  procedure  statutes. 

210.  Legislation  (3) — Gray 

An  inquiry  into  the  role  of  legislatures  and 
legislation  within  the  legal  system.  Among 
the  topics  covered  are  legislature  represen¬ 
tation;  legislative  organization  both  formal 
and  informal,  including  the  committee  sys¬ 
tem;  legislative  investigations  and  fact-gath¬ 
ering;  lobbying;  legislative  process  and  stat¬ 
utory  interpretation. 

212.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Law  (3) — 
Webber 

This  course  will  examine  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  State  Department,  and  the 
Labor  Department  as  they  affect  immigra¬ 
tion  and  naturalization,  and  analyze  immi¬ 
grant  and  non-immigrant  visa  problems. 
The  course  will  also  consider  the  exclu¬ 
sion,  deportation,  and  naturalization  pro¬ 
cesses. 

213.  Admiralty  (3) — Blawie 

The  traditional  law  of  the  sea.  A  subdivision 
of  private  international  law,  the  course 
views  modern  maritime  law  as  evidence  in 
the  American  case  law,  statutes,  treaties 
and  conventions.  Jurisdiction,  attachments 
in  admiralty,  in  rem  and  in  personam  juris¬ 
diction,  suits  to  which  the  U.S.  government 
is  a  party,  the  maritime  lien,  carriage  of 
goods  by  sea,  salvage,  collision,  general  av¬ 
erage,  maritime  law  of  tort  and  contract, 
seamen,  longshoremen  and  harbor  work¬ 
ers,  the  Jones  Act  and  Death  on  the  High 
Seas  Act,  maintenance  and  cure,  unseawor¬ 
thiness,  and  limitation  of  liability  are  cov¬ 
ered. 

214.  Law  of  the  Sea  and  Outer 
Space  (3) — Shelton 

The  law  applicable  to  “commons”  areas 
outside  national  jurisdiction,  including 
deep  sea  bed  mining,  living  resources  of 
the  ocean,  space  communications  and  re¬ 
mote  sensing.  Major  attention  is  devoted  to 
current  negotiations  in  legal  issues  of  sea 


and  space.  Treaty  intrepretation  and  appli¬ 
cation. 

215.  International  Law  (3) — 
Anawalt,  Shelton 

A  survey  of  public  international  law  involv¬ 
ing  close  consideration  of  the  specificity  of 
international  law,  its  nature,  and  sources. 
The  international  legal  processes:  interna¬ 
tional  law,  treaties,  the  role  of  municipal 
courts  and  international  organizations.  The 
course  will  focus  on  selected  current  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  self  determination,  interven¬ 
tion  and  the  expropriation  of  alien  owned 
property. 

216.  International  Business 
Transactions  (3)— Jimenez, 
Shelton 

Legal  problems  of  international  commercial 
transactions;  trade  and  investment.  Financ¬ 
ing,  contracts,  shipping,  and  insurance 
questions.  Problems  of  Third  World  devel¬ 
opment  including  expropriation  and  na¬ 
tionalization. 

21 7.  Regulation  of  International 
Business  Transactions  (3) — 
Jimenez,  Shelton 

A  survey  of  national  and  international  reg¬ 
ulation  of  multinational  economic  transac¬ 
tions.  Included  are  extraterritorial  appli¬ 
cation  of  U.S.  antitrust  laws,  anti-boycott 
and  bribery  legislation;  common  market 
law;  tariff  and  nontariff  trade  restrictions; 
GATT,  monetary  policies,  and  most-fa¬ 
vored-nation  treaty  arrangements. 

218.  International  Organizations 
(3) — Shelton 

A  general  introduction  to  the  legal  struc¬ 
ture,  powers,  and  functions  of  the  United 
Nations  organizations  and  specialized  agen¬ 
cies  and  regional  organizations  such  as  the 
Council  of  Europe.  A  major  part  of  the 
course  would  focus  on  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  and  similar  economic  organizations. 

220.  Conflict  of  Laws  (3)— Jimenez, 
Wright 

A  study  of  the  problems  which  arise  when 
the  domiciles  of  the  parties  or  other  sig¬ 
nificant  facts  concerning  a  controversy  are 
connected  with  states  other  than  the  state 
in  which  litigation  occurs.  Problems  of  ju- 
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risdiction  of  courts,  choice  of  law,  the  effect 
of  foreign  judgments,  and  constitutional 
limitations. 

222.  Litigating  International  Law  in 
U.S.  Courts  (3) — Shelton 

This  course  addresses  the  issue  of  how  in¬ 
ternational  law  fits  into  the  United  States 
legal  system  and  consequently  how  it  can 
be  used  by  lawyers  in  state  and  federal 
courts.  Using  cases  and  statutes  in  the  areas 
of  foreign  trade,  immigration,  human 
rights,  and  foreign  policy,  the  course  will 
specifically  consider,  such  issues  as  ( 1 )  the 
treaty  power  of  the  United  States  and  the 
supremacy  of  treaty  law;  (2)  the  doctrine 
of  self-executing  treaties;  (3)  issues  of 
standing,  sovereign  immunity,  and  act  of 
state;  (4)  executive  foreign  relations  pow¬ 
ers;  (5)  incorporation  of  customary  inter¬ 
national  law  into  the  U.S.  Constitution 
framework;  and  (6)  proof  of  international 
law  and  litigation  strategies.  International 
law  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  this  course. 

223.  International  Commercial 
Arbitration  (3) — Donahey 

Virtually  any  commerical  legal  practice  to¬ 
day  involves  agreements  with  business  en¬ 
tities  headquartered  in  or  doing  business  in 
other  countries,  including  foreign  state 
enterprises.  International  commercial  arbi¬ 
tration  offers  the  contract  draftsman  or  li¬ 
tigator  an  introduction  to  a  neutral,  cost- 
effective,  and  internationally  acceptable 
means  of  dispute  resolution.  The  course 
will  examine  various  international  arbitral 
systems  and  rules,  pitfalls  to  avoid  in  draft¬ 
ing  an  arbitration  clause,  a  basic  under¬ 
standing  of  arbitration  procedure,  and  a  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  methods  of  and  problems 
encountered  in  enforcing  arbitral  awards 
throughout  the  world. 

225.  Antitrust  (3) — Alexander 

This  is  a  survey  course.  It  should  prove  use¬ 
ful  both  to  students  planning  to  practice  in 
the  field  of  antitrust  and  to  those  who 
merely  wish  to  be  informed  about  the  role 
of  courts  in  the  regulation  of  the  “unregu¬ 
lated”  sector  of  the  economy.  The  course 
principally  covers  restraints  of  trade  such 
as  pricefixing,  market  division,  exclusive 
dealing  and  tying;  monopolization  and 
mergers.  A  rudimentary  knowledge  of  eco¬ 
nomic  theory  is  required  to  understand 


court  decisions;  many  students  master  the 
few  necessary  economic  principles  during 
the  course  despite  a  lack  of  prior  work  in 
economics. 

227.  Unfair  Competition  (3) — 
Schatzel 

This  course  explores  various  methods  of 
regulating  business  competition  and  prac¬ 
tices.  An  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  trademarks  and  trade- 
names  and  the  requirements  of  state  and 
federal  registration  thereof.  The  course  also 
covers  protection  of  ideas  and  trade  se¬ 
crets,  some  aspects  of  patent  and  copyright 
protection,  interference  with  contractural 
relationships,  disparagement  of  product 
and  title  and  deceptive  advertising.  Rules 
and  procedures  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  are  also  studied  in  depth. 

228.  Legal  Protection  of  Software 
(3) — Dunaway,  Remer,  Remer 

This  course  will  cover  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  copyright,  trade  secret,  trade¬ 
mark,  and  contract  law  to  computer  soft¬ 
ware.  It  will  also  address  license 
agreements  for  the  authorized  transfer  of 
technology  in  the  computer  industry. 

229.  Venture  Capital  (3) — 
Gunderson 

This  course  will  investigate  the  following 
topics:  ( 1 )  sources  of  venture  capital  and 
the  formation  of  venture  capital  funds;  (2) 
some  considerations  in  making  portfolio 
company  investments,  including  preferred 
stock  purchase  agreements,  employee 
stock  purchase  agreements,  and  research 
and  development  partnership  agreements; 
and  (3)  critical  elements  in  taking  the  port¬ 
folio  company  public. 

230.  Natural  Resources  (3) — Glancy 
The  regulation  of  natural  resource  owner¬ 
ship  and  development  is  the  principal  focus 
of  this  advanced  course.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  water,  minerals,  oil  and  gas, 
and  the  interrelationships  and  distinctions 
among  the  legal  rules  which  govern  these 
resources.  Class  discussion  also  includes 
additional  areas,  such  as  timber,  fish  and 
game,  and  grazing  and  agricultural  land. 
Major  issues  of  allocating  scarce  resources 
among  competing  users,  tax  and  other  in- 
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centives  for  energy  resource  development, 
management  of  the  public  domain,  and  re¬ 
source  conservation  are  among  the  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  the  course  deals. 

231-  Consumer  Protection  (3—4) — 
Neustadter,  Wright 

A  study  of  selected  problems  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  legislative  and  other  approaches 
to  the  resolution  of  these  problems.  Spe¬ 
cific  topics  include  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission;  deceptive  advertising 
and  other  unfair  or  deceptive  promotional 
techniques;  state  and  private  remedies  for 
consumer  economic  injury;  consumer 
credit,  including  rate  regulation,  truth  in 
lending,  and  assignee  liability;  warranties; 
registration  and  licensing;  debt  collection, 
creditors’  remedies  and  debtors’  rights. 

232.  Products  Liability  (2-3) — 
Peterson 

A  consideration  of  the  consumer’s  civil  ac¬ 
tion  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injury 
caused  by  substandard  products.  Nine  the¬ 
ories  of  recovery  are  reviewed,  including 
negligence,  strict  liability  in  tort  for  defec¬ 
tive  product,  strict  liability  in  tort  for  in¬ 
nocent  misrepresentation,  negligent  mis¬ 
representation  threatening  physical  harm, 
implied  warranty,  and  express  warranty. 

233 >  Patents  (3) — Schatzel 

Statutory  and  common  law  protection  of 
industrial  and  intellectual  ideas  and  sym¬ 
bols.  The  U.S.  Patent,  Copyright,  and  Trade¬ 
mark  statutes.  State  trademark  protection. 
Infringement  and  unfair  competition. 

234-  Entertainment  Law  (3) — Ellner 

This  course  focuses  on  the  legal  aspects  of 
representing  entertainers,  athletes,  and 
business  persons  who  are  involved  in  the 
entertainment  business  and/or  professional 
sports.  The  course  treats  entertainment  law 
as  a  specialized  area  of  corporate  law  and 
is  divided  into  four  segments;  representing 
musical  artists;  professional  sports  and  the 
law;  state  productions;  and  financing  and 
distributing  motion  pictures. 

235.  Labor  Law  (3) — Levy 
Problems  of  labor-management  relations: 
union  organization,  recognition,  collective 


bargaining,  strikes,  picketing.  Special  em¬ 
phasis  on  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

236.  The  Individual  and  the  Union 
(3) — True 

Overview  of  rights  of  union  members  in¬ 
cluding  requirements  of  the  Landrum-Grif- 
fin  Act;  duty  of  fair  representation  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  rights  under  pension,  health,  and 
welfare  plans.  Recommended  prerequisite: 
235,  Labor  Law. 

238.  Employment  Discrimination 
(3)—Janiak,  Tanenbaum 

An  intensive  analysis  of  current  employ¬ 
ment  discrimination  laws,  including  Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(amended  1972),  the  Equal  Pay  Act,  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act, 
and  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  Both  employee 
and  employer  perspectives  are  explored. 

240.  Government  Contract  Law 
(3) — Lande,  Myers 

Legal  aspects  of  U.S.  government  contracts 
and  subcontracts,  differences  from  stan¬ 
dard  commercial  contracts,  review  of  ap¬ 
plicable  laws  and  regulations,  discussion  of 
relevant  court  and  administrative  deci¬ 
sions. 

245.  Legal  Accounting  and  Finance 
(3) — Alvarez,  Kasner,  Wilk 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  basic  princi¬ 
ples  of  accounting  and  the  functions  of  ac¬ 
countants.  Its  purpose  is  to  familiarize  law 
students  with  these  concepts  as  they  may 
apply  to  legal  problems  and  advising 
clients.  Since  this  is  a  basic  survey  course 
in  accounting,  it  is  not  open  to  law  students 
who  have  an  extensive  background  in  ac¬ 
counting  or  accounting  courses. 

248.  Business  Organizations*  (3) — 
Baum 

A  brief  study  of  partnership  and  limited 
partnership,  focusing  chiefly  on  the  inves¬ 
tor’s  potential  personal  liability  and  right 
to  participate  in  enterprise  control,  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  intensive  investigation  of  the 
structure  and  characteristics  of  the  modern 
business  corporation,  both  the  large,  pub¬ 
licly-held  enterprise  and  the  small,  closed- 
ownership-,  group-type  business.  Consid¬ 
eration  is  given  to  the  promotion  and  or- 
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ganization  of  corporations,  the  distribution 
of  power  between  management  and  share¬ 
holders  and  the  manner  in  which  such 
power  may  be  exercised,  the  limitations  on 
corporate  powers  imposed  by  the  fiduciary 
principle  and  by  federal  regulation,  and  the 
enforcement  of  corporate  duties  through 
shareholders’  derivative  suits  and  other  ac¬ 
tions. 

249.  Advanced  Corporations  (3) — 
Baum,  Lilly 

Studies  those  elements  of  corporation  law 
critical  to  an  understanding  of  the  financial 
structure  of  the  corporation.  This  includes 
legal  constraints  on  the  issuance  of  corpo¬ 
rate  securities  as  well  as  the  payment  of 
dividends  and  other  distributions.  An  in¬ 
vestigation  will  be  made  of  the  legal  mech¬ 
anisms  for  apportioning  enterprise  value 
among  various  different  interests  and  the 
legal  relationship  between  senior  and  jun¬ 
ior  security  holders.  In  addition  mergers 
and  other  forms  of  corporate  consolidation 
will  be  discussed.  Prerequisite:  248,  Busi¬ 
ness  Organizations. 

250.  Business  Planning  (3) — Fiore, 
Hales,  Kasner,  Lilly 

This  course  is  designed  to  explore  the 
function  of  the  attorney  who  assists  clients 
in  the  planning  and  conduct  of  business 
enterprise.  Specific  business  situations  are 
presented,  and  students  explore  the  plan¬ 
ning  problems  and  solutions  involved,  ad¬ 
vise  and  counsel  clients,  and  draft  the  nec¬ 
essary  documents  to  implement  the  plan. 
Principal  emphasis  is  on  the  tax  conse¬ 
quences  of  business  decisions  and  the  use 
of  various  legal  forms  of  enterprise,  such  as 
the  partnership  and  corporation.  Unlike 
many  law  school  courses,  this  one  requires 
students  individually  to  seek  the  answers 
to  the  questions  presented,  rather  than  re¬ 
lying  on  either  the  professor  or  textbooks. 
It  also  involves  the  use  of  forms  as  a  tool 
in  the  process  of  legal  drafting.  The  grade 
is  based  entirely  on  the  written  work  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  student.  Prerequisites:  248, 
Business  Organizations;  249,  Advanced 
Corporations;  272,  Corporate  Income  Tax. 

255.  Commercial  Transactions  (3) — 
Anawalt,  Neustadter 

The  course  is  designed  to  develop  skills  in 
using  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  and 


to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  substan¬ 
tive  law  in  the  following  areas:  Sales  (Arti¬ 
cle  2);  Negotiable  Instruments  (Article  3); 
Banking  (Article  4).  Occasionally,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  instructor,  coverage  may  include 
Letters  of  Credit  (Article  5);  Bulk  Sales  (Ar¬ 
ticle  6);  or  Documents  of  Title  (Article  7). 

256.  Personal  Property  Secured 

Transactions  (2) — Neustadter 

Fundamentals  of  secured  transactions  un¬ 
der  Article  9.  Attachment,  perfection  and 
priority  of  security  interests  in  collateral, 
and  rights  of  secured  creditors  and  debtors 
on  default.  A  limited  consideration  of  state 
and  federal  law  affording  additional  legal 
protection  to  consumer  debtors.  This 
course  complements  the  three-credit  offer¬ 
ing  of  Debtor’s  and  Creditors’  Rights. 

258.  Securities  Regulation  (3) — 
Baum 

An  examination  of  government  regulation 
of  the  trading  and  distribution  of  corporate 
securities,  focusing  primarily  on  the  regis¬ 
tration  and  exemption  provisions  of  the  Se¬ 
curities  Act  of  1933  and  civil  and  criminal 
liabilities  for  violation  thereof  In  addition, 
the  California  Corporate  Securities  Law 
will  be  briefly  examined,  and  if  time  per¬ 
mits,  the  regulation  of  mutual  funds  and 
other  investment  companies  under  the  In¬ 
vestment  Company  Act  of  1940  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

260.  Debtors’  and  Creditors’  Rights 
(3-4) — Matter,  Neustadter 

The  course  examines  the  following  topics: 
the  rights  of  unsecured  creditors  under 
state  law,  including  individual  creditors 
remedies  of  attachment,  wage  garnishment, 
execution  of  judgment,  and  liens,  and  a 
brief  survey  of  collective  creditor  remedies 
of  common  law  compositions  and  assign¬ 
ments  for  the  benefit  of  creditors;  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  secured  transactions  under 
Article  9  of  the  Uniform  Ck)mmercial  Code, 
including  attachment,  perfection  and  prior¬ 
ity  of  security  interests  in  collateral  and  the 
rights  of  secured  creditors  and  debtors  on 
default;  the  protections  afforded  to  debtors 
under  state  law,  including  exemptions  and 
protections  against  coercive  collection 
conduct;  the  adjustment  or  liquidation  of 
debts  under  the  national  bankruptcy  law, 
including  voluntary  and  involuntary 
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straight  bankruptcy,  wage  earner  plans  and 
a  brief  survey  of  relief  under  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  provisions  of  the  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy  law.  When  offered  in  a  three-unit 
format,  the  course  will  offer  only  a  brief 
survey  of  secured  transactions  under  Arti¬ 
cle  9  of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code. 
The  student  who  enrolls  in  the  three-unit 
course  may  study  secured  transactions  un¬ 
der  Article  9  of  the  Uniform  Commercial 
Code  in  more  detail  by  enrolling  in  the 
two-unit  course  entitled  “Personal  Property 
Secured  Transactions.” 

262.  Insurance  (2) — Hales,  Kasner, 
Peterson,  Prater 

The  study  of  principles  of  insurance  law, 
covering  primarily  life  and  casualty  insur¬ 
ance.  The  course  includes  the  nature  of  the 
insurance  contract,  the  concepts  of  risk 
and  insurable  interest,  and  coverage  and 
exclusions  under  insurance  contracts. 

263.  Workers’  Compensation  Law 
(3) — Gray,  Hyman 

This  course  will  survey  California  law  deal¬ 
ing  with  rights  of  the  injured  worker,  em¬ 
ployers  and  third  party  tort  feasore.  Law 
surrounding  the  concept  of  “work  injury,” 
benefits  to  injured  workers,  jurisdiction, 
and  procedure  in  practice  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  emphasized. 

270.  Federal  Personal  Income 

Taxation  (3) — Kasner,  Lilly, 
Packer 

The  study  of  federal  income  taxation  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  course  includes  the  concept 
of  income,  exclusions  from  income,  per¬ 
sonal  and  business  deductions,  sales  and  ex¬ 
changes  of  property,  when  income  is  tax¬ 
able,  and  to  whom  it  is  taxable.  This  is  a 
statutory  law  course  based  on  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  ju¬ 
dicial  and  administrative  interpretations 
thereof 

272.  Federal  Corporate  Income 
Taxation  (3) — Kasner,  Lilly 

The  study  of  the  federal  income  tax  as  it 
applies  to  corporations  with  particular  fo¬ 
cus  on  transactions  between  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  its  shareholders.  The  emphasis  is 
on  problem  solving  and  planning  consid¬ 
erations.  Although  Federal  Personal  Income 


Taxation  is  not  a  prerequisite,  a  basic 
knowledge  of  the  income  tax  is  indispen¬ 
sable  for  this  course. 

273.  Advanced  Federal  Income 
Taxation  (3) — Kasner 

This  course  covers  a  variety  of  income  tax 
topics,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
consequences  of  real  estate  transactions, 
cost  recovery  and  the  investment  credit, 
the  alternative  minimum  tax,  and  partner¬ 
ship  taxation. 

274.  Federal  Taxation  of  Estates, 
Trusts,  and  Gifts  (3) — Kasner, 
Lilly 

This  course  deals  with  federal  taxation  of 
lifetime  gifts  and  the  transfer  of  property 
at  death,  that  is,  the  federal  gift  tax,  estate 
tax,  and  generation-skipping  tax.  This 
course  does  not  deal  with  or  explain  basic 
concepts  of  wills,  trusts,  estates,  and  future 
interests;  it  assumes  students  have  a  basic 
knowledge  of  those  subjects.  Prior  knowl¬ 
edge  of  federal  income  tax  and  community 
property  law  is  also  helpful. 

275.  Estate  Planning  (3) — Fiore, 
Hales,  Kasner 

This  course  involves  the  actual  planning 
and  drafting  of  wills,  trusts,  agreements, 
documents  of  gift,  and  communications  to 
clients  in  various  areas  of  estate  planning. 
Coverage  includes  matters  relating  to  in¬ 
come,  gift,  and  death  taxation;  substantive 
problems  in  wills,  trusts,  business  organi¬ 
zation,  and  property  concepts  as  these  are 
applied  in  estate  planning.  A  substantial 
amount  of  written  work  is  required.  Prereq¬ 
uisites:  270,  Federal  Personal  Income  Tax¬ 
ation;  274,  Federal  Taxation  of  Estates, 
Trusts,  and  Gifts;  280,  Wills;  282,  Trusts 
and  Estates  (may  be  taken  concurrently). 
Recommended:  290,  Community  Property. 

276.  Federal  Taxation  of  Foreign 
Income  and  Foreign 
Transactions  (3) — Lilly 

The  application  of  general  rules  of  federal 
income  taxation  to  foreign  persons  and  to 
foreign  income  of  U.S.  citizens  and  resi¬ 
dents,  including  the  special  provisions  ap¬ 
plicable  oply  to  foreign  persons  and/or  for¬ 
eign  income.  The  course  will  consider  the 
jurisdictional  bases  for  U.S.  tax,  the  source 
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of  income,  tax  situs  of  property,  allowance 
of  expenses  and  deductions,  exemption  for 
income  earned  abroad,  foreign  tax  credits, 
reporting  and  return  requirements,  and  the 
impact  of  U.S.  tax  treaties.  The  treatment 
of  foreign  corporations  and  businesses  will 
also  be  considered,  including  foreign  per¬ 
sonal  holding  companies  and  the  con¬ 
trolled  foreign  corporation  concept.  The 
course  does  not  involve  the  tax  laws  of  any 
other  country  or  a  comparison  of  U.S.  and 
foreign  tax  structures  or  approaches.  Pre¬ 
requisites:  270,  Federal  Personal  Income 
Taxation;  272,  Federal  Corporate  Income 
Taxation. 

280.  Wills  (3) — Goda,  Sanger, 
Shelton,  Strong 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  property  at  death;  the  law  of  in¬ 
testate  succession  and  wills.  The  areas  con¬ 
sidered  are  testamentary  capacity,  fraud 
and  undue  influence;  the  execution  of  for¬ 
mal  and  holographic  wills;  testamentary  ef¬ 
fectiveness;  limitations  on  testamentary 
disposition  of  property;  lapse  and  ademp¬ 
tion  of  gifts;  abatement  and  exoneration; 
revocation  and  revival. 

282.  Trusts  and  Estates  (3) — Blawie, 
Sanger 

Private  and  charitable  trust  law;  introduc¬ 
tion  to  trust  fundamentals  and  fiduciary 
concept,  spendthrift,  discretionary,  sup¬ 
port,  protective  trusts,  savings  account  and 
life  insurance  trusts,  pour-over  concept, 
policy  issues  and  rules  of  construction,  re¬ 
sulting  and  constructive  trusts,  deviation 
and  termination;  survey  of  fiduciary 
administration;  property  titles  law;  estates 
and  interests  in  property,  absolute,  contin¬ 
gent  and  defeasible,  powers  of  appoint¬ 
ment,  class  gifts,  restraints  on  alienation, 
the  Rule  Against  Perpetuities;  policy  issues 
and  rules  of  construction. 

284.  Real  Property  Secured 

Transactions  (3) — Mertens 

A  study  of  deeds  of  trust,  mortgages,  land 
contracts,  and  other  security  instruments 
used  in  California  real  estate  transactions. 
Includes  methods  of  obtaining,  perfecting 
and  enforcing  security  interests  in  reality. 


285.  Construction  Law  (3) — Keebler 
A  survey  of  the  major  problems  which  arise 
from  construction  projects  from  the  differ¬ 
ing  perspectives  of  the  project  owner,  the 
engineer  and  architect  responsible  for  the 
project  plans,  the  contractor  and  his  sub¬ 
contractors  and  suppliers,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  lender  and  sureties.  Topics  cov¬ 
ered  include  contractor  licensing 
requirements,  contract  formation  and  in¬ 
terpretation,  performance  problems,  dam¬ 
ages  for  breach,  inspection  and  disclosure 
problems,  warranties,  tort  liability  for  de¬ 
fective  work,  mechanics’  liens,  stop  no¬ 
tices,  and  performance  and  payment  bonds. 

286.  Land  Use  (3) — Glancy 

This  advanced  course  focuses  on  the  reg¬ 
ulation  of  land  use  and  development.  The 
subject  matter  includes  a  variety  of  ap¬ 
proaches  to  land  use  planning  and  controls, 
including  master  planning,  zoning,  subdi¬ 
vision  controls,  planned  communities,  land 
taxation,  and  eminent  domain.  The  course 
explores  in-depth  major  issues  in  the  field 
of  land  use  law  such  as  exclusionary  land 
use  controls,  growth  management,  and  the 
constitutional  limitations  on  government 
regulation  of  private  land  use. 

281.  Land  Transfer  and  Finance 
(3) — Mertens,  Sprinkles 
Detailed  study  of  land  acquisition,  transfer, 
and  finance.  Taught  from  the  land  devel¬ 
oper’s  viewpoint.  Course  is  designed  to  pre¬ 
pare  property  lawyers  for  modern  practice 
and  covers  topics  such  as  the  real  estate 
contract,  construction  and  take-out  loans, 
secondary  financing,  real  estate  syndica¬ 
tions,  usury,  recording  and  title  insurance. 
Sale-leasebacks  and  shopping  center  devel¬ 
opment  are  included  if  time  allows. 

289.  Water  Law  (3) 

An  inquiry  into  legal  principles,  practices 
and  processes  governing  the  allocation  of 
water  among  competing  beneficial  uses. 
Topics  include  property  systems  in  water, 
federal-state  relations  and  powers,  inter¬ 
state  disputes,  water-right  transfers, 
groundwater  management,  pollution  con¬ 
trol,  and  the  public  trust  doctrine. 
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25^0.  Community  Property  (2) — 
Goda,  Shelton 

A  specialized  course  in  the  California  law 
of  marital  property.  The  course  is  primarily 
statutory.  Classification  of  property  as  sep¬ 
arate  or  community,  management  and  con¬ 
trol,  liability  for  debts,  problems  on  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  community. 

291.  Family  Law  (3) — Blacker, 
Edwards,  Gough 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  integrated 
treatment  of  the  legal  problems  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  using  not  only  legal  materials  but  those 
drawn  from  the  social  and  behavioral  sci¬ 
ences  as  well.  The  course  examines  the 
creation  of  the  family  relationship  and  the 
legal  responses  to  that  relationship,  includ¬ 
ing  ceremonial  marriage,  common  law 
marriage,  children  born  out  of  wedlock, 
the  problems  posed  by  the  family  as  a 
going  entity  and  the  manifold  legal  rela¬ 
tionships  between  husband  and  wife  and 
parent  and  child.  Consideration  is  given  to 
the  juvenile  court,  the  adoptive  process, 
and  the  augmentation  and  limitation  of 
children.  The  final  portion  of  the  course  is 
devoted  to  the  dissolution  of  the  family 
through  annulment,  divorce  or  legal  sepa¬ 
ration,  including  study  of  spousal  and  child 
support  and  child  custody.  Throughout  the 
course,  attention  will  be  given  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  administration  of  our  present  family 
laws  and  the  ethical  problems  which  they 
pose  for  the  family  lawyer. 

292.  Mediation  in  Family  Law  (3) — 
Trombetta 

The  objectives  of  the  course  are  to  broaden 
the  perspective,  knowledge,  and  skills  of 
attorneys  and  therapists  serving  divorced, 
divorcing,  and  step-parent  families — thus 
increasing  the  flexibility  and  effectiveness 
of  these  two  professional  groups;  to 
broaden  the  definition  of  “success”  for  the 
professional  helper  and  advocate  so  as  to 
include  the  long-range  viability  of  the  di¬ 
vorce,  custody,  or  visitation  settlement;  to 
develop  specific  skills  in  mediation,  con¬ 
flict  resolution,  and  negotiation;  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  student  with  the  divorced  or  di¬ 
vorcing  client  and  his  or  her  special 
characteristics  and  needs. 


299.  The  Criminal  Process  (3) — 
Berg 

The  course  will  consider  the  philosophical 
underpinnings  of  the  criminal  justice  sys¬ 
tem  and  their  actual  application  to  certain 
classifications  of  crime:  violent,  victimless, 
white  collar,  organized,  etc.  The  class  will 
analyze  the  nature  of  the  various  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  system:  police,  attorneys, 
judges,  criminals,  and  victims,  and  their  im¬ 
pact  on  the  system’s  ability  to  comply  with 
its  philosophical  foundations.  Selected 
problems  will  be  given  detailed  analysis  in¬ 
cluding  ( 1 )  the  discretion  exercised  by  the 
police,  lawyers  and  judges;  (2)  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  bail  and  pretrial  detention;  (3) 
victimless  crimes,  their  impact  on  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  alternatives  to  the  criminal  sanc¬ 
tion;  (4)  plea  bargaining;  (5)  sentencing; 
(6)  corrections;  punishment,  treatment 
and  prisoners’  rights;  (7)  getting  out  of  the 
system:  parole,  probation,  and  indetermi¬ 
nate  sentence;  (8)  re-entry,  the  revolving 
door,  and  suggested  improvements. 

300.  Comparative  Dispute 
Resolution  Processes  (3) — Berg 

This  course  explores  the  variety  of  dispute 
resolution  devices  such  as  litigation,  media¬ 
tion,  negotiation,  arbitration,  administra¬ 
tive,  legislative  and  planning.  The  class  will 
focus  on  processes  for  dispute  resolution 
from  conceptual,  philosophical  and  practi¬ 
cal  viewpoints.  Dispute  resolution  pro¬ 
cesses  used  in  other  cultures  and  new  di¬ 
rections  in  United  States  jurisdictions  will 
also  be  explored.  The  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  various  processes  will  be 
compared.  The  materials  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  instructor.  Students  work  on 
an  actual  or  simulated  public  interest  case. 
They  gather  information,  write  a  strategy 
memorandum,  and  prepare  pleadings, 
briefs,  and  other  legal  documents.  The 
class  also  explores  public  interest  practice. 

302.  The  Legal  Profession*  (2) — 
Cass,  Galloway,  Rykoff 

This  course  seeks  to  give  some  insight  into 
the  special  character  of  the  practice  of  law 
and  the  legal  profession,  the  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  the  lawyer  as  advocate,  the  lawyer 
as  officer  of  the  court,  the  lawyer  as  an 
institution  with  public  responsibilities,  and 
the  lawyer  as  a  human  being  dependent  on 
his  income  to  support  his  family.  Subjects 
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covered  include  an  historical  overview  of 
the  lawyer,  a  consideration  of  what  is  the 
“practice  of  law,”  a  review  of  the  ethical 
standards  which  form  the  norms  for  the 
practice  of  law,  a  consideration  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  responsibilities  of  the  lawyer  as  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  legal  structure  of  society, 
attention  to  the  business  and  economic  as¬ 
pects  of  the  practice  of  law,  and  the  place 
of  the  judiciary  with  respect  to  the  Bar. 

310.  Criminal  Procedure  (3) — 
Galloway,  Steinman,  Strong 

An  introductory  course  in  the  procedure 
for  the  enforcement  of  criminal  law.  Spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  is  given  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  criminal  defendant  including 
right  to  counsel,  search  and  seizure,  self¬ 
incrimination,  wiretapping  and  electronic 
eavesdropping,  police  interrogation  and 
pretrial  identification,  and  the  use  of  ille¬ 
gally  obtained  evidence. 

311.  Advanced  Criminal  Procedure 
(3) — Chapman,  Pennypacker 

Advanced  Criminal  Procedure  is  based  en¬ 
tirely  on  California  law.  The  course  is  de¬ 
signed  to  equip  students  to  become  crimi¬ 
nal  law  specialists,  and  covers  technical 
proceedings  not  otherwise  covered  in  the 
companion  course  on  post-conviction  pro¬ 
cedures,  including  attorney-client  relation¬ 
ship;  bail;  booking;  the  charging  document; 
motion  for  change  of  venue;  motion  to 
sever;  time  for  trial;  motions  to  dismiss;  dis¬ 
covery  motion;  preliminary  examination; 
Penal  Code  995  motions;  motions  to  sup¬ 
press;  special  search  and  seizure  problems; 
jury  selection;  special  problems  on  admis¬ 
sibility  of  evidence;  instruction;  miscon¬ 
duct;  diminished  capacity,  and  insanity. 
Prerequisites:  106,  Criminal  Law;  310, 
Criminal  Procedure. 

312.  Post-Conviction  Procedure 
(3) — Chapman 

A  course  especially  designed  for  students 
who  intend  to  practice  criminal  law  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  particularly  those  considering  ap¬ 
plication  in  a  district  attorney  or  public  de¬ 
fender  office.  The  course  will  cover  such 
highly  specialized  procedures  as:  arraign¬ 
ment  for  sentence;  motion  for  new  trial;  ar¬ 
rest  of  judgment;  types  of  sentence;  inde¬ 
terminate  sentences;  parole,  probation; 
valid  and  invalid  conditions  of  probation; 


mentally  disordered  sexual  offenders;  nar¬ 
cotic  commitment;  charging  of  priors;  ha¬ 
bitual  criminal  law;  licensing  sanctions; 
youth  authority  commitment;  recovery  of 
sanity  hearings;  double  punishment;  ap¬ 
peal;  extraordinary  writs;  interstate  detain¬ 
ers;  and  rehabilitation  pardons.  The  course 
will  be  based  entirely  on  California  law. 
Prerequisites:  106,  Criminal  Law;  310, 
Criminal  Procedure. 

320.  Evidence*  (3) — Paul,  Peterson, 
Scott 

This  course  studies  the  rules  governing 
what  evidence  may  be  placed  before  the 
trier  of  fact.  The  course  includes  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  hearsay  rule  and  its  exceptions, 
rules  of  privilege,  and  the  numerous  rules 
that  have  been  spun  off  from  concepts  of 
relevancy. 

322.  Federal  Courts  and 
Jurisdiction 
(3)— Jimenez 

A  basic  introduction  to  the  nature  and  op¬ 
eration  of  the  federal  courts  system  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  potential  practitioner. 
The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  the 
nature  of  a  federal  question,  diversity  of  cit¬ 
izenship,  jurisdictional  amount,  removal  ju¬ 
risdiction.  The  Erie  doctrine  and  absten¬ 
tion.  Process,  pleadings,  joinder,  discovery. 
Appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Ap¬ 
peals  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

324.  Remedies  (3) — Gray 

A  consideration  of  the  scope  of  remedial 
goals  and  processes  emphasizing  equitable 
remedies.  Equitable  jurisdiction  and  the 
availability  of  specific  performance  or  in¬ 
junctive  relief  Recision.  The  prevention  of 
unjust  enrichment,  the  constructive  trust, 
equitable  liens  and  subrogation.  Damages 
and  problems  of  valuation.  Remedies  for 
breach  of  contract,  including  land  sale  con¬ 
tracts.  Remedies  for  deception  and  mistake. 

325.  Trial  Techniques  (3) — Cherrin 

An  intensive  approach  to  learning  trial 
skills.  Each  student  is  required  to  prepare 
and  participate  in  a  series  of  trial  problems. 
Each  student  will  also  conduct  two  com¬ 
plete  trials.  Lecture,  demonstration  and  cri¬ 
tique  by  instructor  and  other  experienced 
litigators.  Permission  of  the  instructor  re- 
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quired  for  those  who  have  had  328,  Trial 
Practice. 

327.  Negotiation  (2) — Rykoff,  Scott, 
Wilson 

The  goals  of  the  course  are  to  focus  on  the 
function  and  nature  of  the  negotiation  pro¬ 
cess,  to  enhance  students’  awareness  of  the 
existence  of  negotiating  styles  and  their  ef¬ 
fects,  to  provide  experiences  in  the  analysis 
of  opponents,  the  formulation  of  negotiat¬ 
ing  strategy  and  tactics,  and  in  the  coun¬ 
seling  of  clients  in  the  negotiation  context. 
Additionally,  the  issues  of  professional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  ethical  standards  present 
in  the  negotiation  context  will  be  exam¬ 
ined.  Videotaping  of  students’  performance 
will  be  used  extensively.  Graded  Credit/No 
Credit  only. 

328.  Trial  Practice  (3) — Cher r in, 
Jimenez,  Leahy,  Manley, 
Peterson,  Stone,  Williams 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the 
student  to  the  dynamics  of  working  in 
court  before  a  judge  and  jury.  The  course 
reviews  opening  statements,  examination 
or  cross-examination  of  a  lay  or  expert  wit¬ 
ness,  laying  a  foundation  for  introduction 
of  a  document,  closing  arguments,  etc.  Mul¬ 
tiple  sections  are  sometimes  offered. 
Course  format  differs  in  different  sections. 
Graded  Credit/No  Credit  only.  Prerequisite: 
320,  Evidence. 

329.  California  apellate  Practice 
(3) — Marer 

The  study  of  the  substantive  law  and  pro¬ 
cedural  rules  of  civil  and  criminal  appeals 
and  post-judgment  civil  and  criminal  writs, 
in  the  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Supreme  Court 
of  California,  providing  substantial  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  the  analysis  of  actual  ap¬ 
pellate  records;  consideration  of  reversible 
error,  standards  of  review  and  rules  of 
Court;  and  the  preparation  of  appellate 
briefs,  writs  and  other  appellate  docu¬ 
ments,  to  provide  the  student  with  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  appellate  process  and 
how  to  process  appeals  and  writs.  Consid¬ 
eration  also  will  be  given  to  the  role  and 
function  of  appellate  courts  and  suggested 
reforms  of  the  appellate  system  and  pro¬ 
cess. 


330.  Appellate  Advocacy  and  Moot 
Court  (2) — Galloway 

Preparation  and  presentation  of  a  case  be¬ 
fore  an  appellate  tribunal,  including  writ¬ 
ten  briefs  and  oral  argument.  Graded 
Credit/No  Credit  only. 

340.  Criminal  Appeals  Practice 
(3)— Gray 

Students  will  provide  appellate  represen¬ 
tation  in  superior  court  for  low-income 
persons  convicted  in  municipal  court  of 
criminal  misdemeanors.  Students  will  re¬ 
ceive  intensive  training  in  legal  writing 
through  preparation  of  appellate  briefs  un¬ 
der  a  writing  instructor  employed  through 
the  Law  Clinic.  Students  will  also  receive 
training  and  experience  in  actual  appellate 
advocacy.  The  appellate  program  will  add 
a  new  dimension  to  the  Law  Clinic  pro¬ 
gram  and  will  be  supervised  by  the  present 
Law  Clinic  faculty. 

350.  Individual  Research  (1-3) — 
Faculty 

Students  wishing  to  explore  an  area  not 
presently  offered  in  the  curriculum  may  ar¬ 
range  with  a  member  of  the  faculty  to  do 
directed  research  in  that  area.  A  written 
product  is  required.  Graded  Credit/No 
Credit  only.  Within  the  first  10  days  of  reg¬ 
istration  in  each  semester,  a  student  intend¬ 
ing  to  obtain  credit  for  work  in  Individual 
Research  must  file  a  separate  form  in  the 
Administrative  Office. 

369.  Moot  Court  Board  (1-2) — 
Galloway 

Members  of  the  Moot  Court  Board  admin¬ 
ister  the  Moot  Court  Program.  The  duties 
include  drafting  problems  and  bench 
briefs,  conducting  classes,  grading  briefs, 
and  organizing  and  grading  oral  arguments. 
Attendance  at  Board  meetings  and  per¬ 
formance  of  assigned  duties  are  required, 
but  there  are  no  classes  for  Board  mem¬ 
bers,  no  papers,  and  no  examination. 
Graded  Credit/No  Credit  only. 

370.  Law  Review  (2-4) 

(Refer  to  Student  Activities,  page  80.) 

373.  Upper  Division  Writing  Course 
(2-3) — Weisberg 

This  is  a  directed  writing  course.  It  con¬ 
centrates  on  refining  students’  skills 
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through  the  practice  of  various  kinds  of 
writing.  Writing  is  done  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  professor.  Credit  in  this 
course  satisfies  the  Upper  Division  Writing 
Requirement.  Graded  Credit/No  Credit 
only. 

375.  Computer  and  High  Technology 
Law  Journal  (2—4) 

(Refer  to  Law  School  Activities,  page  77.) 

385.  Copyright  Law  (3) — Manaster 
This  course  examines  in  depth  the  current 
status  of  copyright  doctrines  under  the 
1976  Copyright  Act.  Consideration  also  is 
given  to  principles  historically  developed 
under  the  common  law  and  the  1909  act. 
Major  emphasis  will  be  on  the  traditional 
realms  of  copyright:  literary,  musical,  and 
artistic  works.  Recent  copyright  develop¬ 
ments  in  computers,  video  recording,  and 
other  modern  technologies  also  are  ex¬ 
plored. 

386.  Trade  Secret  Law  and 
Litigation  (3) — Pooley 

Industry’s  increasing  emphasis  on  devel¬ 
oping  technology  has  challenged  the  legal 
community’s  resources  and  creativity  in 
providing  effective  means  to  encourage 


continuing  investment  in  research  while 
protecting  individual  rights  to  change  em¬ 
ployment  or  compete  directly  with  a  for¬ 
mer  employer.  This  course  is  designed  to 
explore  the  theoretical  and  practical  as¬ 
pects  of  protecting  information  as  a  trade 
secret.  It  examines  the  basic  legal  doc¬ 
trines  and  social  issues  that  define  this 
field,  and  will  address  the  process  of  trade 
secret  litigation.  It  focuses  on  a  number  of 
topics  of  current  interest,  such  as  the  Uni¬ 
form  Trade  Secrets  Act,  abusive  litigation, 
noncompetition  agreements,  customer  so¬ 
licitation,  and  criminal  sanctions  for  trade 
secret  theft. 

387.  Legal  Problems  of  Start-up 
Businesses  (3) — Schatzel 
This  course  will  consider  how  to  prepare 
constructive  written  opinions  intelligible 
to  business  persons  and  how  to  discuss  le¬ 
gal  topics  orally  with  business  clients.  Top¬ 
ics  addressed  will  include  legal  issues  en¬ 
countered  in  ( 1 )  selecting  and  forming  a 
team  to  launch  the  business;  (2)  selecting 
business  products  or  services;  (3)  market¬ 
ing  the  product;  (4)  financing  the  start-up 
business;  (5)  labor  relations  as  the  business 
grows;  (6)  protecting  intellectual  property; 
(7)  banking  relationships;  (8)  insurance 
and  competitor  relations. 


SEMINARS 


400.  Latvyers’  Values  (3) — Cass 
The  purpose  of  the  seminar  in  lawyers’  val¬ 
ues  is  to  encourage  and  develop  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  awareness  of  and  ability  to  reason 
about  ethical  issues  confronting  lawyers  as 
professionals.  The  course  will  explore  the 
meaning,  source,  and  purpose  of  values, 
and  the  importance  of  these  values  in  the 
lawyer’s  relationship  to  himself  and  others. 
Principles  of  ethical  philosophy  will  be 
used  to  provide  a  framework  for  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  selected  issues,  such  as  capital  pun¬ 
ishment,  the  penal  system  and  business  eth¬ 
ics.  A  paper  will  be  required. 

402.  Seminar  in  Juvenile  Court  Law 
(3) — Edwards,  Gough 

A  detailed  examination  into  the  operation 
of  the  juvenile  justice  system.  The  course 
will  consider  the  role  and  function  of  the 


police  and  of  child  protective  agencies, 
public  and  private;  the  intake  process  and 
informal  adjustment;  the  establishment  of 
jurisdiction  and  the  proof  of  jurisdictional 
facts;  and  dispositional  and  treatment  ser¬ 
vices.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
assumptions  underlying  juvenile  court  in¬ 
tervention  in  cases  of  child  neglect  and 
abuse,  incorrigibility  and  delinquency.  The 
course  will  entail  a  critical  appraisal  of  the 
major  issues  in  the  handling  of  juvenile 
misconduct  and  of  the  lawy  er’s  function  in 
the  juvenile  court  process.  Extensive  stu¬ 
dent  presentations  in  the  seminar  will  be 
required,  as  will  field  visits  to  various  ju¬ 
venile  facilities  and  juvenile  court  sessions. 
Limited  enrollment.  Materials  and  written 
work  requirement  to  be  announced. 
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403-  Children  and  the  Law  (3) — 
Sanger 

The  course  focuses  on  the  allocation  of  de¬ 
cision-making  authority  among  children, 
parents,  and  the  state  regarding  decisions 
about  children.  Constitutional,  common 
law,  and  statutory  limitations  and  authori¬ 
zations  or  decision-making  powers  are  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  substantive  areas  of  free- 
speech,  child  labor,  health  care,  education, 
and  property  rights,  among  others. 

405.  Communications  Law  (3) — 
Anawalt 

This  seminar  covers  the  practical  applica¬ 
tions  of  legal  doctrines  which  are  especially 
identified  with  communications  and  com¬ 
puter  work.  These  include  problems  in  the 
mass  media  field:  defamation,  privilege,  pri¬ 
vacy,  the  right  to  receive,  prior  restraints, 
copyright,  courtroom  access,  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  In  the  party-to-party  and  computer 
fields,  the  problems  include  product  pro¬ 
tection,  contract  negotiation,  conse¬ 
quences  of  errors,  computer  vulnerability, 
and  economic  questions.  The  seminar  cov¬ 
ers  as  many  of  these  items  as  possible.  Sub¬ 
stantial  written  work  is  required  in  the 
form  of  memoranda,  draft  contract  clauses, 
opinion  letters,  and  sample  interrogatories 
and  litigation  plans. 

406.  Computer  Law  (3) — Anawalt 

This  course  covers  legal  doctrines  which 
are  especially  identified  with  the  use  and 
development  of  computers  and  related 
communication  technology.  The  legal  doc¬ 
trines  covered  include  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  (copyright,  patent,  and  trade  secrets), 
employer/employee  rights  and  obligations, 
data  secrecy  and  privacy,  contracts,  tort 
problems,  selected  tax  considerations,  and 
crimes.  Specific  attention  is  given  to  the 
practical  problems  raised  by  computer  use 
and  development.  Substantial  written  work 
is  required  in  the  form  of  memoranda,  draft 
documents,  opinion  letters,  and  litigation 
plans. 

408.  Public  Interest  Litigation  (3) — 
Berg 

This  is  a  how-to-do-it  course.  It  emphasizes 
tactical  considerations  in  public  interest 
cases  and  the  need  for  creativity  on  the 
part  of  lawyers.  The  class  materials  are 


pleadings,  briefs,  and  other  papers  filed  in 
recent  public  interest  cases  and  selected 
law  review  articles. 

409.  Seminar  in  Sex  Discrimination 
and  the  Law  (3) — Burns 

This  seminar  examines  issues  of  sex  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  contexts  of  constitu¬ 
tional  law,  family  law,  employment,  educa¬ 
tion,  violent  pornography,  and  the  legal 
profession.  Students  will  be  assigned  sev¬ 
eral  position  papers  that  will  address  cur¬ 
rent  controversial  topics.  Completion  of 
Constitutional  Law  II  is  helpful  but  not  re¬ 
quired. 

410.  Seminar  in  Privacy  (3) — 
Blacker,  Glancy 

The  legal  controls  individuals  can  exercise 
over  the  collection,  maintenance,  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  about  them¬ 
selves  will  be  the  focus  of  the  Seminar  in 
Privacy.  The  seminar  will  investigate  the 
various  rights  and  remedies  associated 
with  privacy,  with  a  view  toward  practical 
use  in  actual  judicial,  legislative,  or  admin¬ 
istrative  actions.  Areas  of  particular  con¬ 
cern  will  include  statutory  record-keeping 
rights,  federal  constitutional  rights  of  pri¬ 
vacy,  state  privacy  rights,  electronic  sur¬ 
veillance,  and  political  intelligence. 

411.  Seminar  in  Hospital  Law  (3) — 
Gough 

This  course  examines  the  legal  positions 
and  concerns  of  hospitals  as  major  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  provision  of  health  care.  Spe¬ 
cific  topics  include  study  of  the  various 
models  of  hospital  ownership  and  gover¬ 
nance  and  the  legal  consequences  of  each; 
the  relationship  between  the  hospital  and 
health  care  professionals,  including  medi¬ 
cal  staffs,  nursing  services,  allied  health 
professionals,  and  ancillary  employees;  lia¬ 
bility  control  and  regulation,  including 
mechanisms  of  licensure,  accreditation, 
quality  assurance  and  risk  management; 
and  schemes  of  reimbursement  and  cost 
control,  both  governmental  and  private- 
sector  as  they  particularly  affect  hospitals. 
Specific  examples  include  Hill-Burton  Act 
obligations,  Medicaid  contracts,  health  care 
planning  requirements  such  as  Certificate 
of  Exemption/Certificate  of  Need,  and 
health  maintenance  organizations.  Certain 
other  considerations,  such  as  particular  oc- 
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cupational  health  and  safety  requirements 
and  environmental  safeguards  applicable  to 
hospitals,  will  also  receive  attention  as  time 
permits.  This  seminar,  Law  412,  and  Law 
418  are  designed  as  independent  course  of¬ 
ferings.  Students  may  take  any  or  all;  none 
is  prerequisite  to  the  others.  Student  pre¬ 
sentations  will  be  required.  Materials  and 
written  work  requirement  to  be  an¬ 
nounced.  Limited  enrollment. 

412.  Seminar  in  Law  and  Medicine 
(3) — Gough 

This  seminar  will  address  diverse  problems 
of  joint  medical  and  legal  concern  which 
go  beyond  the  traditional  topics  of  forensic 
medicine  and  expert  testimony  in  personal 
injury  actions.  The  study  will  examine 
such  areas  as  privilege,  confidentiality,  in¬ 
formed  consent,  and  the  use  of  medical  rec¬ 
ords;  the  physician’s  right  to  practice,  to 
specialty  certification,  and  to  hospital  staff 
membership;  substitutional  and  covering 
care;  the  patient’s  right  to  treatment;  pre¬ 
hospital  and  in-house  emergency  care;  the 
terminal  patient  and  the  “right  to  die”;  or¬ 
gan  transplantation;  insemination,  in  vivo 
and  invitro;  and  problems  of  human  exper¬ 
imentation.  The  foregoing  topics  are  illus¬ 
trative,  not  inclusive,  and  the  concentration 
of  a  given  seminar  may  vary  from  term  to 
term.  When  practicable,  field  visits  will  be 
arranged  to  selected  local  medical  facilities 
as  an  adjunct  to  seminar  discussion.  This 
seminar.  Law  411  and  Law  418  are  de¬ 
signed  as  independent  course  offerings. 
Students  may  take  any  or  all;  none  is  pre¬ 
requisite  to  the  others.  Student  presenta¬ 
tions  will  be  required.  Limited  enrollment. 
Materials  and  written  work  requirements 
to  be  announced. 

413-  Seminar  in  Law  and 

Psychiatry 

(3) — Dondershine,  Scheflin 

This  course  examines  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  psychiatric  knowledge  and  law.  Spe¬ 
cifically  it  concerns  itself  with  psychiatric 
testimony,  psychiatric  malpractice,  invol¬ 
untary  commitment,  behavior  modifica¬ 
tion,  prediction  of  future  conduct,  the 
question  of  responsibility  (both  criminal 
and  civil),  conservatorship  and  guardian¬ 
ship  proceedings,  and  such  other  issues  as 
are  selected  by  the  class. 


414.  Seminar  in  Environmental  Law 
(3) — Manaster 

An  exploration  of  the  major  legal  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  current  efforts  to  halt  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  environment.  Primary  emphasis 
will  be  environmental  litigation  by  private 
persons  or  groups  and  major  regulatory 
schemes  of  government  for  environmental 
protection.  The  seminar  aims  at  developing 
the  skills  and  understanding  necessary  for 
effective  work  of  the  lawyer  involved  in  en¬ 
vironmental  matters  in  any  capacity. 

418.  Seminar  in  Legal  Issues  in 

Health  Care  Policy  (3) — Gough 

This  seminar  explores  a  variety  of  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  health  care  delivery 
system  in  the  United  States.  These  will  in¬ 
clude,  among  others,  the  varying  defini¬ 
tions  of  health  and  health  care  including 
the  consequences  of  curative  versus  pre¬ 
ventative  approaches;  problems  of  equal  ac¬ 
cess  and  right  to  health  care;  schemes  and 
problems  of  payment  and  reimbursement, 
governmental  and  private;  mechanisms  of 
cost  containment,  including  rate  regula¬ 
tion,  utilization  controls  and  the  feasibility 
of  health  care  planning;  the  allocation  of 
health  care  resources,  the  distribution  of 
health  care  providers;  the  appropriate  role 
of  competition  in  health  care  delivery;  and 
an  examination  of  proposals  for  national 
health  insurance  and  other  fundamental  re¬ 
forms.  This  seminar,  Law  411,  and  Law  412 
are  designed  as  independent  course  offer¬ 
ings.  Students  may  take  any  or  all;  none  is 
prerequisite  to  the  others.  Student  presen¬ 
tations  will  be  required.  Materials  and  writ¬ 
ten  work  requirement  to  be  announced. 
Limited  enrollment. 

421.  Seminar  in  Labor  Arbitration 
(2)— Levy 

The  study  of  the  background  of  arbitration 
and  the  framework  in  which  arbitration  op¬ 
erates;  review  of  grievance  and  interest  ar¬ 
bitration  and  the  use  of  arbitration  in  other 
contexts.  Prerequisite:  235,  Labor  Law. 

422.  Seminar  in  Public  Employment 
(2)— Levy 

Analysis  of  collective  bargaining  problems 
in  the  public  sector,  a  comparison  with  the 
private  sector  and  discussion  of  proposed 
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and  existing  legislative  solutions  to  these 
problems.  Prerequisite:  235,  Labor  Law. 

423.  Seminar  in  California 

Agricultural  Labor  Law  (2) 

A  review  of  the  California  Agricultural  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Act,  noting  its  innovations 
and  comparing  it  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  Discussion  of  major  ALRB 
and  court  decisions.  Prerequisite:  235,  La¬ 
bor  Law. 

426.  Supreme  Court  Seminar  (3) — 
Galloway 

Intensive  study  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
The  seminar  has  two  major  components: 
( 1 )  a  chronological  survey  of  the  history 
of  the  Court  covering,  for  each  historical 
period,  the  socioeconomic  background, 
justices,  leading  cases,  dominant  legal  ideas 
and  major  developments  in  selected  areas 
of  law  and  (  2 )  a  more  detailed  analysis  of 
the  contemporary  Court  tracing  the  main 
developments  during  the  Warren  and 
Burger  eras  in  specific  areas  such  as  race 
relations,  criminal  procedure,  legislative 
districting,  free  speech,  privacy,  economic 
regulation  (poverty  law,  labor  law,  trade 
regulation,  etc.),  activism/restraint,  and  fed¬ 
eralism. 

428.  Forensic  Persuasion  (3) — 
Scheflin 

The  modern  lawyer  can  scarcely  afford  to 
be  unfamiliar  with  the  art  of  persuasion. 
This  seminar  will  provide  an  introduction 
to  a  variety  of  persuasion  skills.  Among  the 
topics  to  be  considered  are  logic,  reasoning 
(inductive,  deductive  and  analogical,  cir¬ 
cular,  paradoxical,  metaphorical),  inter¬ 
viewing  and  interrogation  techniques,  lis¬ 
tening  skills,  nonverbal  behavior  and  the 
detection  of  deception,  hypnotic  commu¬ 
nication  techniques,  salesmanship,  juror  as¬ 
sessment  techniques,  and  lawyers’  styles, 
tactics  and  strategies.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  relationships  between 
persuasion,  truth,  ethics,  and  justice. 

429.  Advanced  Forensic  Persuasion 
(3) — Scheflin 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  advanced 
students  clinical  training  using  the  persua¬ 
sion  techniques  explored  in  the  basic 
course.  Extended  role  playing,  videotaping, 


and  practical  exercises  are  used  to 
strengthen  skills  in  making  opening  and 
closing  arguments,  preparing  for  jury  se¬ 
lection,  and  developing  techniques  for  the 
direct  and  cross-examination  of  regular  and 
expert  witnesses.  Students  will  watch  and 
evaluate  each  other’s  performances  under 
the  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

430.  Seminar  in  Comparative  Law 
(3) 

A  study  of  selected  fields  of  law  by  com¬ 
paring  the  laws  of  several  countries. 

436.  Seminar  in  Jurisprudence 
(2) — Goda 

This  seminar  in  the  jurisprudential  prob¬ 
lems  of  law  and  morals  begins  with  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  development  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  in  Western  thought.  These  lectures 
provide  a  basis  for  discussion  of  the  sepa¬ 
ration  and  synthesis  of  law  and  morals  in  a 
complex,  modern  society.  Among  the  top¬ 
ics  to  be  discussed  are  ( 1 )  the  primitive 
meaning  of  fundamental  law  as  founded  on 
moral  aspirations;  (2)  the  evolution  of  fun¬ 
damental  law  into  what  we  call  a  constitu¬ 
tion— a  technical  legal  structure;  (3)  the 
economic  and  social  background  of  con¬ 
tracts;  and  (4)  law  and  economics. 

440.  Seminar  in  International 
Human  Rights  (2) — Shelton 

The  course  focuses  on  international  and  re¬ 
gional  mechanisms  for  the  protection  of  in¬ 
dividual  rights;  what  those  rights  are;  what 
procedures  are  available  for  use  by  attor¬ 
neys  in  this  country. 

441.  Indian  Law  (3) — Henderson 

An  investigation  into  the  authority  and 
sources  of  the  legal  relationship  between 
the  Indian  tribes  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  course  will  attempt  to  delin¬ 
eate  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  rights 
inherent  in  the  tribal  treaties  and  Congres¬ 
sional  statutes  which  regulate  the  Indian 
tribes.  The  legal  relationship  of  the  Indian 
tribes  to  the  states  will  also  be  discussed. 
The  use  and  limitation  of  the  American  le¬ 
gal  system  in  dealing  with  the  Indian  tribes 
will  be  stressed  throughout  the  lectures 
and  materials,  as  well  as  the  theories  of  po¬ 
litical  liberties  relationship  to  tribal  sover¬ 
eignty. 
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445.  Seminar  in  International 
Antitrust  (2) — Katz 

Problems  relating  to  antitrust  law  in  an  in¬ 
ternational  context  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  extraterritorial  application  of  U.S.  anti¬ 
trust  laws  and  a  secondary  focus  on  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  Common  Market  and 
Japan.  Topics  discussed  will  include  subject 
matter  jurisdiction;  discovery  problems; 
special  problems  when  foreign  states  are  in¬ 
volved  (sovereign  immunity,  acts  of  state, 
comity);  foreign  subsidiaries,  acquisitions, 
and  joint  ventures;  special  antitrust  rules 
applying  to  exports  and  imports;  and  the 
international  antitrust  aspects  of  patents, 
technology  transfer,  and  trademarks. 

450.  Seminar  in  Avanced 

Corporation  Problems  (3) — 
Baum 

This  seminar  affords  the  student  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  study,  in  depth,  several  spe¬ 
cific  areas  of  corporation  law  and  related 
law  not  covered  in  the  Business  Associa¬ 
tions,  Advanced  Corporations,  and  Securi¬ 
ties  Regulation  courses.  Different  topics  are 
chosen  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester 
with  special  attention  to  areas  of  the  law 
that  are  currently  undergoing  significant 
development. 

453.  Seminar  in  Advanced  Real 
Estate  Transactions  (3) — 
Mertens 

Real  Property  Secured  Transactions.  An 
analysis  of  several  aspects  of  real  estate 
transactions  which  an  attorney  specializing 
in  this  field  may  encounter.  The  course  re¬ 
quires  the  students  to  draft  several  docu¬ 
ments,  among  these  a  real  estate  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  land,  escrow  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  selected  provisions  of  a  real  es¬ 
tate  syndication  agreement.  Students  will 
participate  in  projects  such  as  a  simulated 
interview  with  a  client  and  a  simulated  ne¬ 


gotiation  session  with  an  attorney.  Guest 
speakers  will  discuss  such  topics  as  real  es¬ 
tate  syndications,  title  company  practices, 
ground  leasing,  and  real  property  taxation. 
Limited  enrollment.  Prerequisite:  284,  Real 
Property  Secured  Transactions. 

455.  Estate  Planning  Seminar  (3) — 
Kasner 

The  planning  of  estates  and  the  drafting  of 
estate  planning  documents. 

460.  Seminar  in  Interviewing  and 
Counseling  (3) — Neustadter 

The  course  is  intended  to  help  students  de¬ 
velop  an  understanding  of  the  process  of 
communication  between  lawyer  and  client 
during  the  interview  and  counseling  of  a 
client.  Through  an  understanding  of  the 
process,  the  course  will  help  the  student 
begin  to  develop  a  core  of  listening,  ques¬ 
tioning,  and  counseling  skills  that  are  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  varied  factual  contexts  of 
lawyer/client  communication  and  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  student’s  sense  of  profes¬ 
sional  identity.  The  method  of  instruction 
will  include  discussion  of  transcripts  of  in¬ 
terviewing  and  counseling  sessions  and 
student  participation  in  simulated  inter¬ 
views.  Graded  Credit/No  Credit  only. 

490.  Seminar  in  Energy  Law  (3) — 
Manaster 

The  seminar  will  survey  major  areas  of  cur¬ 
rent  legal  concern  regarding  regulation  of 
production  and  use  of  energy  resources. 
Specific  attention  will  be  given  to  such  top¬ 
ics  as  nuclear  power  regulation  at  federal 
and  state  levels,  voluntary  and  mandatory 
energy  conservation  schemes,  develop¬ 
ment  of  solar  and  other  alternative  energy 
sources,  oil  and  natural  gas  regulation,  and 
public  utilities’  rate  systems  and  regulatory 
restrictions. 
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500.  Internship  (1—4)* — Berg 

This  course  is  designed  to  permit  a  wide 
variety  of  practice  experience  within  the 
context  of  education  in  the  law  school.  Po¬ 
sitions  in  private  and  public  offices  are 
filled  by  students  performing  a  variety  of 


functions:  research,  drafting  of  correspon¬ 
dence,  memoranda,  pleadings  and  briefs, 
appearances  in  court  or  administrative 
offices,  and  some  client  contact.  Supervi¬ 
sion  is  maintained  by  responsible  attorneys. 
Graded  Credit/No  Credit  only.  Consult  spe- 


•  Clinical  units.  Note  that  80  hours  of  work  other  than  the  500  and  520  courses  and  counseling  courses  in  the  Graduate 
Division  of  Counseling  Psychology  and  Education  are  required  for  graduation. 
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cific  rules  governing  this  program  before 
undertaking  any  work  which  might  qualify 
for  credit.  The  rules  are  available  from  the 
Placement  Office. 

504.  California  Civil  Procedure 
(3)—Rykoff 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the 
student  to  the  actual  workings  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  civil  system.  The  procedures  attend¬ 
ant  on  the  litigation  process  are  studied 
from  considerations  prior  to  the  filing  of  a 
complaint,  through  the  drafting  of  plead¬ 
ings,  motions,  various  discovery  devices, 
trial  setting  procedures,  and  procedures 
during  and  after  trial.  The  course  is  a 
“workshop”  course  in  the  sense  that  stu¬ 
dents  draft  the  actual  litigation  documents 
based  on  a  simulated  fact  situation  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  A 
document  is  required  weekly,  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  students’  work  together  with  profes¬ 
sional  exemplars  of  the  assignment  form 
the  basis  for  the  learning  process.  Graded 
Credit/No  Credit  only. 

505.  Legal  Clinic  (3—6) — Cher r in, 
Scott  and  Associates 

The  Law  School  operates  the  Santa  Clara 
University  Law  Clinic,  a  law  office  which 
handles  civil  and  criminal  cases  and  pro¬ 
vides  second-,  third-,  and  fourth-year  stu¬ 
dents  an  opportunity  to  practice  law  under 
the  supervision  of  an  experienced  attorney. 
Students  participate  in  all  phases  of  a  case, 
from  the  initial  client  interview  through 
trial.  The  clients  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
legal  problems,  including  dissolutions, 
criminal  misdemeanors,  consumer  cases, 
property  damage  suits,  landlord-tenant 
cases,  and  the  drafting  of  contracts  and 
other  legal  documents.  A  seminar  con¬ 
ducted  as  part  of  the  course  covers  various 
aspects  of  practice  and  procedure,  includ¬ 
ing  how  to  interview  and  counsel  clients, 
how  to  conduct  negotiations,  how  to  con¬ 
duct  pretrial  discovery,  how  to  try  a  case, 
and  other  practical  knowledge  essential  to 
the  potential  practitioner. 

510.  General  Practice  Course  (8) — 
Rykoff 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  general  practice  of  law.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  be  introduced  to  the  several 
fields  most  frequently  presented  to  the 


general  practitioner:  domestic  relations, 
criminal  defense,  personal  injuries,  wills 
and  the  probate  of  estates,  business  con¬ 
sultations  (partnership  and  corporation 
formations),  real  estate,  insolvency-bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  the  enforcement  of  judgments. 
In  each  of  these  fields,  specialist  practition¬ 
ers  team-teach  with  the  faculty  instructor, 
working  through  the  most  typical  prob¬ 
lems  from  the  interview  with  the  client, 
through  the  drafting  of  the  necessary  doc¬ 
uments,  consulting  and/or  dealing  with 
those  normally  dealt  with  in  resolving  the 
problems  in  those  areas  (as,  for  example, 
experts,  investigators,  claims  agents,  insur¬ 
ance  representatives,  actuaries,  etc.)  and 
court  appearances  and/or  observations. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  the  emotional 
aspect  of  law  practice  with  particular  re¬ 
ference  to  attorney-client  relations  (team- 
taught  with  a  psychologist  or  psychiatrist), 
interviewing  and  counseling  techniques, 
negotiation,  as  well  as  law  office  manage¬ 
ment  and  economics. 

520.  Externship  or  Semester-Away 
(1-12)* 

Judicial  externships.  Selected  students  will 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  a  semester’s 
work  with  the  California  Supreme  Court. 
Other  students  will  be  allowed  to  obtain 
some  credit  for  work  with  other  state  or 
federal  courts.  Students  work  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  justice  or  judge  to  whom 
they  are  assigned  in  a  capacity  closely  ap¬ 
proximating  that  of  law  clerk.  Typically, 
they  will  review  and  research  pending 
cases.  In  the  past  several  years,  our  stu¬ 
dents  have  clerked  for  all  but  one  Justice  of 
the  California  Supreme  Court  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  judges  in  Federal  District  Court,  the 
California  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Superior  Court.  Other  semester 
away  opportunities:  On  an  individual  basis 
the  faculty  may  approve  a  semester  of  study 
away  from  the  law  school  in  a  program  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  to  the  student’s  educational 
needs  and  career  aspirations.  In  the  past, 
such  programs  have  included  work  with 
the  International  Commision  on  Human 
Rights;  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
Equal  Rights  Advocates,  and  the  United 
States  Attorney’s  Office.  Specific  rules  con¬ 
cerning  judicial  externships  and  other  se¬ 
mester  away  opportunities  should  be  con- 


*  Clinical  units.  Note  that  80  hours  of  work  other  than  the  “500  and  520  courses  and  coun.seling  courses  in  the  Graduate 
Division  of  Counseling  Psychology'  and  Education  are  required  for  graduation. 
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suited.  The  rules  are  available  from  the 
Placement  Office. 

560.  Law  Office  Management  (3) — 
Avery 

The  course  is  concerned  with  development 
and  implementation  of  plans  and  strategies 
for  achieving  overall  law  practice  objec¬ 
tives.  There  will  be  emphasis  on  manage¬ 
ment  for  coordination  of  the  marketing, 
personnel,  administrative,  accounting  and 
finance,  and  legal  service  functions  of  the 


law  practice.  General  principles  of  plan¬ 
ning,  as  well  as  specific  strategies  appro¬ 
priate  to  solo  practitioners,  small  and  large 
law  firms,  corporate  law  departments  and 
government  law  offices,  and  ethical  and 
malpractice  risks  and  issues  will  be  ex¬ 
plored.  In  relation  to  the  discussion  of  rou¬ 
tine  operations  and  crisis  management  sit¬ 
uations,  there  will  be  discussion  of 
techniques  of  management  and  technology 
to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  society  for 
legal  services  and  the  peculiar  problems  of 
personal  service  businesses. 


MINI-COURSES 

Mini-courses  are  a  recent  addition  to  the  curriculum.  They  are  all  of  shorter 
duration  and  provide  less  credit  than  the  more  traditional  courses.  Some  are 
taught  in  less  than  a  full  semester;  most  are  taught  throughout  a  semester  but 
for  only  short  weekly  periods.  The  courses  include  surveys  of  areas  of  law  for 
students  not  concerned  with  detailed  knowledge  of  the  field.  They  also  include 
courses  of  limited  scope  and  courses  in  fields  of  legal  interest  not  customarily 
considered  in  law  schools. 


600.  Choice  of  Law  (1)— Jimenez, 
Wright 

The  course  will  cover  in  abbreviated  fash¬ 
ion  the  choice  of  law  material  from  the  tra¬ 
ditional  courses  in  Conflict  of  Law.  The 
course  will  not  cover  such  topics  as  the 
Erie  Doctrine,  jurisdiction,  recognition  of 
judgments,  and  divorce  and  domestic  rela¬ 
tions,  which  are  normally  taught  in  Con¬ 
flict  of  Laws.  A  student  may  not  take  both 
Conflict  of  Laws  and  Choice  of  Law. 

601.  International  Law  (1) — Shelton 

Treatment  of  a  current  issue  in  interna¬ 
tional  law.  Preparation  of  student  memo¬ 
randa  required. 

602.  Soviet  Approach  to 
International  Law  (1) 

The  course  examines  the  socialist  concept 
of  contempory  international  law.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  socialist  theory  of  class 
struggle  and  the  emergence  of  contempo¬ 
rary  international  law.  Much  attention  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  role  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
legal  recognition  of  a  number  of  important 
principles  of  contemporary  international 
law.  The  course  explores  the  socialist  ap¬ 


proach  to  international  organizations  and 
their  role  in  the  treaty-making  process. 

603.  Partnership  Tax  (1) — Kasner 
Federal  income  taxation  of  partnerships 
and  partners.  Tax  consequences  of  part¬ 
nership  formation,  distributions,  and  dis¬ 
solution. 

605.  Natural  Resources  (1) — Glancy 

This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  legal 
rules  regarding  ownership  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  natural  resources  as  water, 
minerals,  oil  and  gas,  timber,  and  wildlife. 
The  course  is  a  scaled-down  survey  version 
of  the  three-unit  course.  The  course  con¬ 
tent  is  designed  to  complement,  but  will 
not  duplicate,  the  courses  in  Energy'  Law 
and  Environmental  Law. 

606.  Trusts  (1) — Blawie,  Sanger 

Survey  of  private  and  charitable  trust  law; 
introduction  to  trust  fundamentals  and  fi¬ 
duciary  concept,  spendthrift,  discretionary 
support,  protective  trusts,  savings  account 
and  life  insurance  trusts,  pour-over  con¬ 
cept,  policy  issues  and  rules  of  construc¬ 
tion,  resulting  and  constructive  trusts,  de- 
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viation  and  termination;  introduction  to 
fiduciary  administration  as  time  permits. 

607.  UCC  Article  IX  (1) — Neustadter 

This  course  is  a  truncated  version  of  course 
256,  Personal  Property  Secured  Transac¬ 
tions. 

608.  International  Environmental 
Law  (1) — Kiss 

This  mini-course  will  discuss  problems  of 
trans-frontier  pollution  and  efforts  to  pre¬ 


vent  and  remedy  damage  through  bilateral 
and  multilateral  arrangements.  It  will  focus 
on  water  and  air  pollution,  preservation  of 
endangered  species  and  the  interrelated 
ecosystem.  The  work  of  international  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  the  United  Nations  En¬ 
vironmental  Program,  the  OECD,  and  the 
Common  Market  will  be  studied. 
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Honors,  Awards,  and  Prizes 


AWARDS  CONVOCATION 

Each  spring,  the  Law  School  holds  an  Awards  Banquet.  The  following  awards, 
prizes  and  certificates  for  outstanding  performance  are  presented  at  that  time. 

Law  Review  The  senior  editors  and  associate  editors  of  the  Santa  Clara  Law 
Review  receive  engraved  certificates. 

Community  Leadership  Awards  Awards  for  community  leadership  in  the 
form  of  engraved  certificates  are  made  to  students  who  have  evidenced  coop¬ 
eration  with,  and  service  to,  the  School  of  Law  and  the  Student  Bar  Association. 
Full-time  and  part-time  students  are  eligible  for  these  awards. 

Graduation  Honors  A  candidate  for  the  Juris  Doctor  degree  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  graded  courses  totalling  at  least  66  credit  units  and  who  is  in  the  top  2 
percent  of  the  class  graduates  summa  cum  laude;  one  who  is  in  the  next  3 
percent  of  the  class,  magna  cum  laude;  and  one  who  is  in  the  next  5  percent 
of  the  class,  cum  laude.  Transfer  students  should  check  with  the  Administrative 
Office  for  the  number  of  required  units. 

Harold  R.  McKinnon  Prize  Awarded  to  the  best  advocates  in  the  school’s 
Moot  Court  Competition. 

Antitrust  Prize  Awarded  to  the  best  student  in  each  year’s  antitrust  class. 

Dean's  List  Each  year  students  in  the  top  20  percent  of  their  class  will  be 
recognized  by  being  included  on  a  Dean’s  List. 

Edwin  J.  Owens  Lawyer  of  the  Year  Award  An  award  is  made  to  an  alum¬ 
nus/a  of  the  Law  School,  or  a  member,  or  former  member,  of  the  full-time  faculty 
or  administration  of  the  Law  School  who  is  of  high  moral  character  and  rec¬ 
ognized  intellectual  ability  and  who  is  devoted  to  the  highest  ideals  of  profes¬ 
sional  responsibility  and  who  has  made  significant  contributions  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  community,  and  the  law. 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Chargin,  Sr.,  Prize  Awarded  to  the  full-time 
student  who  has  maintained  the  highest  average  through  the  law  school  course. 
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The  Erma  E.  Southern  Prize  Awarded  to  the  part-time  student  who  has 
maintained  the  highest  average  through  the  law  school  course. 

Class  Prizes  Awarded  to  the  student  who  achieves  the  highest  academic 
average  in  each  class. 


Law  School  Activities 


STUDENT  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

The  student  governing  body  of  the  School  of  Law,  the  Student  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  open  to  all  students  enrolled  in  the  School.  A  charter  member  of  the 
Law  Student  Division  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Student  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation  acts  as  a  channel  of  communication  between  the  students  and  the  faculty 
and  administration. 

Under  the  present  constitution,  elections  are  held  for  executive  office  and 
class  representative  twice  annually  to  ensure  effective  student  participation. 

The  Student  Bar  Association  involves  itself  as  a  sponsoring  or  funding  agency 
for  a  number  of  student  organizations  and  projects.  The  organizations  include 
Feminist  Law  Students  Association,  Black  Law  Students  Association,  La  Raza  Law 
Students  Association,  Asian  Law  Students  Association,  Native  American  Law  Stu¬ 
dents  Association,  Middle  Eastern  Law  Students  Association,  the  local  chapter 
of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  the  Environmental  Law  Society,  and  Phi  Alpha 
Delta. 

Student  participation  in  faculty  selection  and  curriculum  composition  and 
other  concerns  of  the  school  is  encouraged,  and  the  Student  Bar  Association 
plays  an  active  role  in  these  areas. 


SANTA  CLARA  LAW  REVIEW 

The  Santa  Clara  Law  Review  is  a  quarterly  journal  published  by  a  student 
editorial  board  and  staff  The  Law  Review  publishes  articles  by  members  of  the 
profession,  and  by  student  candidates  for  editorial  positions,  on  subjects  useful 
to  a  national  audience  of  practitioners,  judges,  legislators,  teachers,  and  other 
legal  policymakers.  Recent  topics  have  included  land  use  and  urban  planning, 
international  human  rights,  pension  and  profit  sharing  plans,  mental  health  and 
civil  liberties,  tort  liability  in  the  computer  industry,  and  criminal  law  reform. 
The  breadth  of  subject  matter  indicates  an  attempt  to  balance  policy  and  prac¬ 
tice  and  gives  student  participants  the  opportunity  to  explore  a  variety  of  legal 
issues  while  sharpening  their  writing  skills. 

Membership  on  the  Law  Review  is  open  to  any  student  in  the  Law  School. 
At  the  end  of  their  first  year,  interested  students  are  given  topics  for  a  short 
“note”  on  an  appellate  decision  which  is  due  the  following  September.  If  the 
note  requirement  is  successfully  met,  students  are  asked  to  write  a  publishable 
“comment,”  or  student  article,  and  to  complete  50  hours  of  editorial  and  pro¬ 
duction  work  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Part-time  students  may  take  two  years  if 
they  wish.  Candidates  who  meet  these  requirements  become  editors  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  taking  full  responsibility  for  publishing  the  journal  and  training  their 
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successors.  According  to  the  present  board,  the  experience  is  usually  challeng¬ 
ing,  intellectually  stimulating,  marginally  prestigious,  occasionally  exhausting, 
and  altogether  worthwhile. 


COMPUTER  AND  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  LAW  JOURNAL 

The  Computer  and  High  Technology  Law  Journal,  the  Law  School’s  newest 
student-run  publication,  concentrates  upon  one  of  the  newest  areas  of  the  law. 
The  journal  provides  a  practical  resource  for  high,  technology  industry  and  the 
corresponding  legal  community,  covering  such  topics  as  intellectual  property 
(patent,  trademark,  copyright,  and  trade  secret);  technology  licensing;  telecom¬ 
munications;  contract  and  tort  liability  for  technology  failures;  employer/em¬ 
ployee  relations  and  unfair  competition;  venture  capital  and  other  financing; 
computer  crime  and  privacy;  biotechnology;  and  hazardous  waste  management. 
All  second-year  students  are  eligible  to  participate  on  the  journal.  Eligibility  for 
the  board  of  editors  requires  a  publishable  note  and  50  hours  of  production 
work.  Journal  participants  often  have  the  chance  to  work  with  top  practitioners 
in  the  field.  Upon  completion  of  a  note,  candidates  become  associates  and  are 
so  designated  in  the  journal. 


THE  ADVOCATE 

The  Advocate  is  the  monthly  newspaper  of  the  Law  School.  Funded  through 
the  Student  Bar  Association  and  the  Administration,  the  paper  is  staffed  and 
operated  exclusively  by  law  students. 

The  paper  attempts  to  keep  the  Law  School  informed  on  events  and  ideas 
of  both  legal  and  general  interest.  As  a  forum.  The  Advocate  seeks  to  broaden 
the  views  of  the  law  school  populace  by  presenting  articles  with  scope  beyond 
that  of  the  legal  profession.  Contribution  of  articles  and  materials  is  encouraged 
from  the  entire  student  body  and  faculty. 


LAW  SCHOOL  FORUM 

The  Law  School  Forum  invites  individuals  involved  in  law  and  politics  to  the 
campus  to  give  lectures  and  to  participate  in  informal  discussions,  thereby 
supplementing  law  school  classroom  experiences.  This  program  is  designed  to 
provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to  witness  and  discuss  the  practice  of 
law  in  all  of  its  aspects. 


MOOT  COURT  COMPETITIONS 

The  School  of  Law  participates  in  National  Moot  Court  Competition,  the 
Traynor  Moot  Court  Competition  (California  schools),  and  International  Moot 
Court  Competition.  Teams  representing  the  law  school  argue  fictional  appellate 
cases  in  intramural  competition. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  LAW  SOCIETY 

The  Environmental  Law  Society  assists  the  legal  community  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  area  in  work  directly  concerned  with  defending  the  environment.  It  also 
provides  its  members  with  practical  experience  in  environmental  litigation,  re¬ 
search,  legislation,  and  administration.  Much  of  this  work  is  carried  on  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  student  and  citizen  groups  working  on  environmental  prob¬ 
lems. 

Issues  in  which  the  Society  has  been  active  in  the  recent  past  include  noise 
pollution,  standing  of  conservation  plaintiffs  to  sue,  inverse  condemnation,  ex¬ 
clusionary  zoning,  antigrowth  referenda,  and  San  Francisco  Bay  tidelands  dis¬ 
pute. 


PHI  ALPHA  DELTA  LAW  FRATERNITY,  INTERNATIONAL 

PAD,  the  world’s  largest  professional  legal  fraternity,  serves  the  student,  the 
Law  School,  and  the  profession  through  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  community 
service.  Its  goal  is  to  form  a  strong  bond  uniting  students  and  teachers  of  the 
law  with  members  of  the  bench  and  bar.  The  international  organization  offers 
professional  programs,  student  loans,  job  preparation,  job  placement  assistance, 
insurance  programs,  a  quarterly  publication,  conventions,  conferences,  awards, 
and  lifetime  friendships. 

Membership  in  the  Edmonds  Chapter  of  Phi  Alpha  Delta  Law  Fraternity  is 
open  to  all  law  students  at  the  School  of  Law  interested  in  developing  their 
leadership  and  speaking  abilities  and  desiring  to  excel  in  the  legal  profession. 
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University  Religious,  Social, 
and  Cultural  Life 


CAMPUS  MINISTRY 

The  Campus  Ministry  staff  at  Santa  Clara  reflects  the  reality  of  the  Church 
today — a  group  of  lay  women  and  men,  women  religious  and  clergy,  who  en¬ 
courage  all  members  of  the  University  community  to  deepen  their  Christian 
commitment  to  “the  service  of  faith,  of  which  the  promotion  of  justice  is  an 
absolute  requirement”  (Degree  4,  32nd  General  Congregation  to  the  Society  of 
Jesus). 

To  attain  this  end.  Campus  Ministry  offers  to  the  University  community  a 
variety  of  weekend  and  overnight  experiences,  from  silent  retreats  to  discussion 
and  reflection  sessions.  Campus  Ministry  also  sponsors  guest  speakers,  work¬ 
shops,  and  service  opportunities  in  the  community.  Campus  Ministry  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  coordination  and  preparation  of  Eucharistic  Celebrations  in 
the  Mission  Church. 

In  the  Christian  Life  Community,  students  acknowledge  their  love  of  God 
and  each  other  through  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  In  all  of 
this.  Campus  Ministry  is  guided  by  the  words  of  the  prophet  Micah: 

This  is  what  the  Lord  asks  of  you. 

Only  this. 

To  act  justly 

To  love  tenderly 

To  walk  humbly  with  your  God. 


STUDENT  LIFE 

Participation  in  extracurricular  activities  is  encouraged  as  part  of  the  total 
development  of  the  Santa  Clara  student.  The  primary  educational  objective  in 
supporting  student  activities  and  organizations  is  to  foster  a  community  that  is 
enriched  by  men  and  women  of  diverse  backgrounds  and  wherein  freedom  of 
inquiry  and  expression  enjoy  the  highest  priority. 

The  following  sections  describe  various  aspects  of  student  life  and  services. 
More  detailed  information  is  provided  in  the  Student  Handbook,  which  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 
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Athletics 

The  University  maintains  a  well-balanced  program  of  intercollegiate,  instruc¬ 
tional,  and  intramural  athletics. 

Intercollegiate  competition  for  men  is  conducted  in  football,  basketball,  base¬ 
ball,  tennis,  water  polo,  golf,  soccer,  crew,  bowling,  cross-country,  volleyball, 
lacrosse,  and  rugby.  Intercollegiate  competition  for  women  is  conducted  in  vol¬ 
leyball,  basketball,  softball,  tennis,  cross-country,  soccer,  and  crew.  All  of  these 
sports  compete  against  opponents  of  recognized  national  standing. 

The  University  is  a  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association, 
West  Coast  Athletic  Conference,  Western  Football  Conference,  California  Col¬ 
legiate  Women’s  Soccer  Conference,  and  the  Pacific  Soccer  Conference. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  Student  Activities  Office  is  available  to  assist  students  in  maximizing 
their  educational  opportunities  outside  the  classroom  and  to  promote  the  value 
of  community  service  for  all  student  organizations.  The  office  staff  function  as 
advisers  to  the  Associated  Students  of  the  University  of  Santa  Clara,  including 
the  Executive  Board,  the  Senate,  the  Board  of  Constitutional  Review,  and  Social 
Presentations.  They  also  advise  the  Santa  Clara  Community  Action  Program  and 
the  Special  Olympics  Committees. 

This  office  also  administers  the  University  recognition  procedure  for  all 
student  clubs  and  organizations.  Students  interested  in  joining  a  student  organ¬ 
ization  or  forming  a  new  club  or  organization  are  encouraged  to  come  by  the 
Student  Activities  Office  for  more  information. 

A  number  of  leadership  workshops  for  student  organization  leaders  are  of- 
,  fered  throughout  the  year.  Workshops  cover  such  topics  as  membership  re¬ 
cruitment  and  retention,  planning  effective  meetings,  leadership  transition  pub¬ 
licity,  fund  raising,  program  planning,  organizational  finances,  and  program 
evaluation. 

Students  who  desire  to  participate  in  a  leadership  workshop  or  need  advice 
on  any  matter  relating  to  a  student  organization  should  contact  the  staff  in  the 
Student  Activities  Office  for  assistance.  • 

Student  Organizations 

Students  can  become  involved  in  a  number  of  the  more  than  70  academic, 
recreational,  religious,  social,  ethnic,  and  political  organizations  active  on  cam¬ 
pus.  Information  on  how  to  join  an  organization  is  available  in  the  Student 
Activities  Office. 

Santa  Clara  Community  Action  Program  The  Santa  Clara  Community 
Action  Program  (SCCAP)  is  a  student  volunteer  organization  founded  in  1966. 
The  volunteer  opportunities  that  it  offers  in  schools,  hospitals,  special  educa¬ 
tional  centers,  and  the  local  jail  system  provide  experiences  in  education,  law, 
medicine,  psychology,  religious  studies,  and  sociology.  This  exposure  is  not  only 
useful  in  making  wise  career  decisions,  but  important  in  the  sharing  of  moral 
values. 
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Debate  Santa  Clara  has  traditionally  had  one  of  the  strongest  intercollegiate 
debate  teams  in  the  western  United  States.  The  team  participates  in  approxi¬ 
mately  ten  tournaments  annually,  including  several  out-of-state  invitationals. 

The  program  is  open  to  participation  by  all  students  and  some  scholarships 
are  available  to  those  with  previous  experience  in  national  contests.  For  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  these  scholarships,  contact  the  Office  of  Financial  Aids. 

KSCU-FM  Radio  KSCU-FM  is  managed  and  operated  solely  by  Santa  Clara 
students.  It  is  designed  to  train  students  in  broadcasting  skills  and  to  provide 
the  University  community  with  music,  news,  sports,  and  public  service  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  Owl  The  Owl,  founded  in  1869,  is  the  University’s  literary  magazine  and 
the  oldest  college  publication  in  the  West.  It  invites  authors  from  every  aca¬ 
demic  area  to  present  their  works  for  publication.  Published  twice  a  year,  the 
magazine  includes  essays,  journalistic  pieces,  short  stories,  poetry,  and  reviews. 

The  Redwood  Having  recently  published  its  eightieth  edition.  The  Redwood, 
the  University’s  student-produced  yearbook,  continues  to  record  the  annual 
story  of  the  University.  Over  the  years.  The  Redwood  has  earned  a  reputation 
for  trendsetting  and  creativity  in  text,  photography,  layout,  and  graphic  design. 

The  Santa  Clara  As  the  weekly  campus  newspaper.  The  Santa  Clara  reports 
on  current  events,  sports,  entertainment,  and  people.  Outstanding  coverage  and 
design  recently  earned  The  Santa  Clara  an  award  that  placed  it  in  the  top  sixth 
of  the  country’s  university  papers.  All  students,  both  undergraduate  and  grad¬ 
uate,  are  welcome  to  join  the  staff  of  nearly  75  students  who  work  in  reporting, 
photography,  graphic  design,  typesetting,  advertising,  and  layout. 


STUDENT  SERVICES 

Listed  below  are  the  many  services  and  programs  established  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students.  Each  center  provides  a  variety  of  programs  to  encourage 
personal  growth. 

Academic  Resources 

The  Office  of  Academic  Resources  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Benson  Memorial  Center  and  offers  several  programs  to  assist  graduate  students 
with  their  academic  adjustment.  Training  in  study  skills,  including  coping  with 
test  anxiety,  is  available  through  workshops  or  individually.  Academic  Improve¬ 
ment  Groups  meet  every  term  to  improve  general  academic  adjustment  and  to 
help  students  with  time  management,  study  reading,  notetaking,  and  other  study 
skills.  Tests  ’n  Tension  Groups  help  students  prepare  for  and  improve  perform¬ 
ance  on  different  types  of  exams.  For  students  who  want  to  work  on  their  own, 
there  are  self-paced  instructional  programs  in  comprehension,  grammar,  mem¬ 
ory,  spelling,  notetaking,  and  other  study  skills.  A  limited  number  of  opportu¬ 
nities  are  available  for  graduate  students  who  wish  to  work  as  tutors  for  under¬ 
graduate  courses.  Students  interested  in  employment  as  a  tutor  should  see  the 
Director  of  Academic  Resources. 
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Black  Student  Affairs  Office 

The  Black  Student  Affairs  Office  addresses  the  various  needs  of  black  students 
and  promotes  understanding  and  cooperation  among  members  of  the  University 
community. 

The  office  provides  peer  group  counseling,  plans  cultural  programs,  and 
explores  employment  opportunities.  The  office  also  acts  as  liaison  between  the 
University  and  the  black  community  of  Santa  Clara  and  San, Jose,  and  serves  as 
sponsor  of  the  black  student  organization  Igwehuike  to  promote  mutual  in¬ 
terests. 

Career  Development  and  Placement  Center 

The  Career  Development  and  Placement  Center  provides  a  variety  of  ser¬ 
vices  to  assist  students  in  clarifying,  planning,  and  achieving  their  career  goals. 

A  professional  staff  of  counselors  offers  career  counseling  to  individuals  and 
groups.  Workshops  are  held  regularly  on  such  topics  as  self-assessment,  career 
planning,  resume  writing,  interviewing,  and  job  hunting.  Programs  have  been 
developed  that  bring  professionals  from  various  industries  to  present  informa¬ 
tion  about  career  fields.  A  special  program  offers  students  an  opportunity  to 
speak  with  alumni  in  various  careers. 

The  Career  Development  and  Placement  Center  maintains  strong  contacts 
with  employers.  Job  listings  are  available  for  full-time,  part-time,  summer,  in¬ 
ternship,  temporary,  and  work-study  jobs.  Over  200  local  and  national  employers 
visit  campus  to  recruit  students  for  career  placement.  An  extensive  file  is  main¬ 
tained  with  names  of  contacts  at  employing  organizations. 

Chicano  Affairs  Office 

The  Chicano  Affairs  Office  provides  support  and  assistance  to  students  who 
identify  themselves  as  Chicanos  or  Latinos.  The  office  provides  personal  coun¬ 
seling,  cultural  programs,  learning  assistance,  and  community  outreach  pro¬ 
grams.  Many  activities  are  sponsored  in  conjunction  with  MECHA-El  Frente,  the 
Chicano  student  organization. 

Counseling  Services  and  Programs 

Counseling  Services  and  Programs,  located  on  the  second  floor  of  Benson 
Memorial  Center,  offers  free  professional  counseling  to  all  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students.  Confidential  psychological  counseling  in  a  supportive  at¬ 
mosphere  is  designed  to  help  students  attain  greater  self-understanding  and 
become  more  personally  effective.  Some  of  the  concerns  that  students  discuss 
with  counselors  include  stress,  depression,  sexuality,  individual  identity,  and 
family,  friendship,  and  love  relationships.  The  special  issues  of  minority  and 
international  students  are  recognized.  In  addition  to  individual,  couples,  and 
family  counseling,  small  groups  and  workshops  related  to  topics  of  general 
interest  are  frequently  offered.  Consultation  and  referral  for  faculty  and  staff 
and  training  opportunities  for  graduate  students  in  Counseling  are  also  available. 

Students  in  crisis  or  with  urgent  needs  can  be  seen  immediately  on  a  walk- 
in  basis,  and  regular  appointments  through  the  receptionist  can  usually  be  made 
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within  one  week  by  calling  554—4172.  Counseling  hours  are  Monday  through 
Friday,  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  Tuesday  evenings,  5  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

Grants  and  Fellowships  Office 

The  Grants  and  Fellowships  Office,  located  in  the  rear  of  the  Varsi  building, 
assists  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate  students  who  plan  to  enter  graduate  or 
professional  studies  in  selecting  a  school  and  in  securing  financial  aid.  It  offers 
counseling,  conducts  workshops  on  writing  statements  of  purpose,  maintains  a 
collection  of  directories  and  more  than  800  catalogs,  and  arranges  campus 
interviews  with  various  graduate  school  representatives  including  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Graduate  School  of  Management  and  the  Harvard  School  of  Government. 

For  national  and  international  competitions  for  scholarships  in  which  can¬ 
didates  must  be  officially  nominated  or  endorsed  by  the  University,  the  Director 
of  the  Grants  and  Fellowships  Office,  together  with  several  members  of  the 
faculty,  selects  the  nominees  and  arranges  the  endorsements.  This  office  does 
not  award  fellowships,  scholarships,  or  other  financial  assistance  for  study  at 
Santa  Clara  or  elsewhere. 

International  Student  Services 

Services  for  international  students  are  provided  through  Academic  Re¬ 
sources.  These  services  include  special  events  and  speakers,  activities  with  the 
International  Club,  and  programs  such  as  International  Friends,  Hospitality,  and 
English  Conversation  Partners. 

Student  Health  Center 

Health  services  are  located  in  the  Cowell  Health  Center  on  campus  and  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  University  Physician. 

Students  may  see  the  physician  by  appointment  or  for  emergency  drop-in 
services  9:00  a.m.  to  noon  and  2:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  weekdays  while  the 
University  is  in  session.  Nurses  are  available  24  hours  per  day  every  day.  There 
are  infirmary  beds  for  those  too  ill  for  dormitory  or  apartment  living  but  not 
sick  enough  to  need  hospitalization. 

All  full-time  undergraduate  students  and  full-time  law  students  are  eligible 
for  medical  care  at  the  Center.  Graduate  students  and  part-time  undergraduate 
students,  on  payment  of  a  minimal  health  service  fee  per  quarter,  are  also 
eligible  for  medical  care.  With  the  exception  of  drugs,  laboratory  work,  and 
x-rays,  no  fee  is  charged  to  students  using  the  service.  Extra  insurance  coverage 
for  outside  care  or  other  special  needs  is  available  and  recommended  for  all 
students.  Inquire  at  the  Student  Health  Center  for  information. 

All  full-time  undergraduate  and  law  students  are  required  to  have  a  pre¬ 
entrance  health  examination  by  their  personal  physician. 

Women’s  Center 

The  Women’s  Center,  on  the  second  floor  of  Benson  Memorial  Center,  is  a 
place  where  the  women  of  the  University  can  find  support,  information  about 
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women’s  issues,  and  community  referrals.  The  Center  is  open  to  all  students, 
graduate  and  undergraduate,  as  well  as  faculty  and  staff.  Beyond  offering  support 
to  individuals,  the  Center  sponsors  various  programs  ranging  from  special  speak¬ 
ers  and  workshops  to  social  events  for  re-entry,  graduate,  and  undergraduate 
students. 
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Facilities 


Adobe  Lodge 

Adobe  Lodge  is  the  oldest  building  on  campus.  Restored  in  1981  to  its  1822 
decor,  the  Lodge  contains  a  presidential  dining  room  as  well  as  central  and 
private  dining  facilities  for  faculty  and  staff. 

Benson  Memorial  Center 

The  Robert  F.  Benson  Memorial  Center  is  the  hub  of  campus  life.  The  Benson 
Center  is  designed  to  meet  the  various  needs  of  students,  faculty,  staff,  alumni, 
and  guests  and  to  provide  an  environment  for  the  education  of  the  whole  person 
that  continues  outside  the  classroom.  Among  the  many  services  and  facilities 
available  are  the  Information  Desk,  Game  Room  and  Lounge,  Benson  Cafeteria, 
Bronco  Corral,  Shapell  Lounge,  parlors,  and  Williman  Room.  Also  housed  in  the 
building  are  the  bookstore  and  post  office,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  student 
services  offices  and  the  offices  of  Campus  Ministry  and  Associated  Students. 

Classroom  Buildings 

Nine  classroom  buildings  house  not  only  some  72  classrooms  but  numerous 
administrative  offices  as  well.  Mayer  Theatre  and  three  Fine  Arts  buildings  also 
provide  special  classroom,  rehearsal,  and  performance  facilities. 

Cowell  Health  Center 

The  Cowell  Health  Center  offers  health  services  to  students,  as  described  on 
page  83,  and  also  houses  the  Public  Safety  Office  and  the  University  Personnel 
Department. 

de  Saisset  Museum 

The  de  Saisset  Museum  includes  American,  European,  African,  and  Oriental 
art,  as  well  as  historically  important  objects  from  the  early  days  of  Mission  Santa 
Clara.  In  addition  to  its  permanent  collection,  it  features  special  exhibitions  of 
traditional,  modern,  and  contemporary  art. 

Museum  hours  are  Tuesday  through  Friday,  10:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.;  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  1:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
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Leavey  Activities  Center 

Leavey  Activities  Center  is  a  widely  used  extracurricular  outlet  at  Santa  Clara. 
Since  the  construction  of  the  Leavey  Center,  which  has  approximately  two  acres 
of  recreational  facilities,  the  intramural  and  recreation  programs  have  achieved 
80  percent  student  participation  and  maintained  a  high  level  of  interest  in 
competition,  recreation,  and  social  activity. 

Included  in  the  Center  are  the  Toso  Pavilion  for  basketball,  racquetball 
courts,  volleyball  area,  swimming  pool,  men’s  and  women’s  locker  rooms,  weight 
training  section,  sauna,  and  steam  rooms.  With  such  facilities  and  activities,  the 
Leavey  Activities  Center  has  fulfilled  its  design  for  use  by  students,  faculty,  and 
staff  of  the  University.  It  also  continues  to  serve  as  a  setting  for  cultural  and 
social  events. 

A  monthly  schedule  of  hours  and  activities  is  posted  on  the  Leavey  bulletin 
board.  Students  must  present  validated  ID  cards  to  attendant  upon  entering. 

Louis  B.  Mayer  Theatre 

The  500-seat  Louis  B.  Mayer  Theatre  is  designed  to  provide  the  traditional 
proscenium  stage  common  to  most  theatres,  as  well  as  orchestra  pit  and  thrust 
elevators  that  can  be  raised  or  lowered  electrically.  In  a  remarkably  simple 
procedure,  a  wall  is  moved,  a  few  seats  are  relocated,  and  the  main  theatre  is  re¬ 
oriented  to  a  new  dramatic  form  that  extends  the  stage  into  the  auditorium  so 
that  the  audience  surrounds  the  action  on  three  sides. 

The  Mayer  Theatre  also  has  a  special  floor  constructed  for  dance,  as  well  as 
a  large  movie  screen  and  film  projector. 

The  Fess  Parker  Studio  Theatre,  housed  within  the  Mayer  Theatre  complex, 
has  no  fixed  stage  or  seating.  Its  “black  box”  design,  complete  with  moveable 
catwalks,  provides  superb  flexibility  in  an  experimental  setting. 

Mission  Santa  Clara 

The  Mission  Church  marks  the  historic  heart  of  the  University.  Adjacent  to 
the  beautiful  Mission  Gardens,  the  Church  holds  regular  services  and  provides 
a  place  for  quiet  reflection. 

Nobili  Hall 

Nobili  Hall  provides  on-campus  housing  for  the  University’s  Jesuit  commu¬ 
nity.  The  four-story  facility,  named  for  John  Nobili,  first  president  of  the  college, 
contains  a  dining  area  and  a  chapel. 

Michel  Orradre  Library 

The  Michel  Orradre  Library,  with  110,000  square  feet  of  space,  has  some 
428,000  books  and  periodicals  and  370,000  microforms.  It  is  an  official  depos¬ 
itory  for  both  California  state  and  U.S.  government  documents,  which  number 
some  240,000. 

The  Library  has  an  open-shelf  plan  and  is  open  seven  days  a  week  for  a  total 
of  106  hours. 
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Holdings  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  are  maintained  in  the  Science 
Library  in  the  Edward  Daly  Science  Center. 

Detailed  information  regarding  the  use  of  Michel  Orradre  Library  is  available 
in  the  Library  Handbook  published  by  the  library  staff. 

Ricard  Memorial  Observatory 

Named  after  Father  Jerome  S.  Ricard,  S.J.,  Santa  Clara’s  “Padre  of  the  Rains” 
who  was  most  famous  for  his  “sunspot  theory”  of  weather  forecasting,  the 
observatory  now  houses  all  of  the  University’s  audio-visual  equipment. 

Buck  Shaw  Stadium 

Built  in  1962  for  Santa  Clara’s  varsity  football,  baseball,  and  soccer  programs, 
the  10,000-seat  stadium  and  the  surrounding  practice  fields  are  the  outdoor 
facilities  for  Santa  Clara’s  highly  successful  intercollegiate  and  intramural  ath¬ 
letic  programs. 


Accreditations  and  Memberships 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR 

1985-86 


Accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Commission  for  Senior  Colleges  and 
Universities  of  the  Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges 

Accredited  by  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business 
(Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Programs) 

Accredited  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
Admitted  to  Membership  in  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
Accredited  by  the  State  Bar  of  California 
Accredited  by  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology 
Approved  by  the  California  State  Commission  on  Teacher  Credentialing 
Accredited  by  the  American  Chemical  Society 
Admitted  to  Membership  in  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 
Accredited  by  the  American  Association  of  Museums 


Member  of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
Member  of  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  United  States 
Member  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
Member  of  the  Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities 
Member  of  the  Conference  of  Western  Law  Schools 
Member  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Member  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges 

Member  of  the  Association  of  Independent  California 
Colleges  and  Universities 

Member  of  the  Council  for  Advancement  and  Support  of  Education 
Institutional  Member  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society 
Academic  Member  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America 
Member  of  the  Western  Association  of  Graduate  Schools 
Member  of  the  Conference  of  Jesuit  Law  Schools 
Member  of  the  Law  School  Admission  Test  Council 
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Officers 


UNIVERSITY  ADMINISTRATORS 

William  J.  Rewak,  S.J.,  Ph.D . President 

Robert  M.  Senkewicz,  S.J.,  Ph.D .  Vice  President  for  Student  Services 

Paul  L.  Locatelli,  S.J.,  D.B.A .  Academic  Vice  President 

Ralph  H.  Beaudoin,  MBA  . Vice  President  for  Business  and  Finance 

Eugene  F.  Gerwe,  B.S .  Vice  President  for  University  Relations 

Walter  E.  Schmidt,  S.J.,  M.A . Senior  Vice  President 


UNIVERSITY  SERVICES 


Daniel  J.  Saracino,  M.A . Dean,  Admissions 

Jerrold  E.  Kerr,  B.A . Executive  Director,  Alumni  Association 

Daniel  V.  Germann,  S.J.,  S.T.D .  Director,  Campus  Ministry 

Elizabeth  Salzer,  A.M.L.S .  University  Librarian 

Richard  J.  Toomey,  J.D . Director,  Student  Records  and  Financial  Services 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW  ADMINISTRATORS 

Richard  L.  Rykoff,  B.A.,  J.D . Acting  Dean 

George  A.  Strong,  B.S.,  M.A.,  J.D . Associate  Dean 

Mary  B.  Emery,  B.A.,  J.D .  Law  Librarian 

Katherine  L.  Petty,  B.A . Assistant  to  the  Dean 
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Board  of  Trustees 


Edward  A.  Panelli  ( Chair) 

Saratoga,  California 


Gerald  L.  Alexanderson 

Vice  Chairman 

Santa  Clara,  California 

Ursula  Heidi  LeBaron 

San  Francisco,  California 

Wilkie  WK.  Au,  SJ. 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Joseph  T.  Nally 

Flintridge,  California 

Michel  P.  Orradre 

Louis  I.  Bannan,  SJ. 

Santa  Clara,  California 

San  Ardo,  California 

Paul  F.  Belcher,  S.J. 

Los  Gatos,  California 

John  B.  M.  Place 

San  Francisco,  California 

Mary  Woods  Bennett 

Berkeley,  California 

John  A.  Privett,  S.J. 

San  Francisco,  California 

Michael  J.  Buckley,  S.J. 

Berkeley,  California 

William  J.  Rewak,  S.J.,  ex  officio 
Santa  Clara,  California 

Joseph  A.  Carrera 

Saratoga,  California 

Joseph  B.  Bidder 

Saratoga,  California 

Richard  J.  Riordan 

William  F.  Donnelly,  S J.,  ex  officio  Los  Angeles,  California 


Santa  Clara,  California 

Joseph  Fahey,  S.J. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Albert  J.  Ruffo 

San  Jose,  California 

Paul  J.  Goda,  S.J. 

Santa  Clara,  California 

Philip  S.  Sanfilippo 

Chairman  Emeritus 

San  Jose,  California 

Patrick  C.  Heffernan 

Vacaville,  California 

Nathan  Shapell 

Beverly  Hills,  California 

Francisco  Jimenez 

Santa  Clara,  California 

Harold  J.  Toso 

San  Francisco,  California 

John  F.  Kilmartin 

Hillsborough,  California 

Gerald  T.  Wade,  S.J. 

San  Jose,  California 

Jerome  W.  Komes 

San  Francisco,  California 

William  J.  Wood,  S.J. 

Los  Gatos,  California 

Jack  D.  Kuehler 

Darien,  Connecticut 
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Board  of  Regents 


Marjorie  W.  Evans  (Chair) 

Los  Altos  Hills,  California 


Ben  W.  Agee 

Concord,  California 

Glenn  A.  George 

San  Jose,  California 

Charles  F.  Bannan 

Downey,  California 

Ralph  M.  Grady 

Lafayette,  California 

Charles  Cantoni 

Cupertino,  California 

Frank  S.  Greene,  Jr. 

San  Jose,  California 

Louis  M.  Castruccio 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Richard  J.  Heafey 

Oakland,  California 

James  T.  Clarke 

San  Francisco,  California 

William  T.  Huston 

Pasadena,  California 

JackJ.  Clifford 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Robert  L.  Kemper 

New  York,  New  York 

Joseph  D.  Clougherty 

Pasadena,  California 

John  F.  Kilmartin 

Hillsborough,  California 

Richard  M.  Collins 

Hillsborough,  California 

Bart  C.  Lally 

Saratoga,  California 

Thomas  M.  Collins 

Pasadena,  California 

Richard  J.  Lautze 

San  Carlos,  California 

Peter  J.  Coniglio 

Monterey,  California 

Melvin  G.  Lewis 

Hillsborough,  California 

David  P.  Dawson 

San  Rafael,  California 

Lawrence  O.  Mackel 

Beverly  Hills,  California 

Donald  J.  Eaton 

Boise,  Idaho 

Bert  Mantelli 

Gilroy,  California 

Michael  E.  Fox 

Saratoga,  California 

Louis  J.  Mariani 

Cupertino,  California 

Richard  S.  Frankel 

Woodside,  California 

Joseph  A.  McCarthy 

Milpitas,  California 
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J.  Thomas  McCarthy 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Angelo  J.  Siracusa 

Mill  Valley,  California 

Robert  F.  McCullough 

Greenbrae,  California 

Robert  H.  Smith 

La  Canada,  California 

Clay  McGowan 

Chico,  California 

Timothy  J.  Smith,  ex  officio 
La  Canada,  California 

Regis  McKenna 

Sunnyvale,  California 

John  A.  Sobrato 

Atherton,  California 

Isamu  Minami 

Santa  Maria,  California 

Edward  J.  Sousa,  ex  officio 
San  Jose,  California 

Allan  D.  Musgrove 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Louis  B.  Souza 

Stockton,  California 

Susan  F.  Naumes 

Medford,  Oregon 

Gerock  H.  Swanson 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

William  A.  Newsom 

San  Francisco,  California 

William  E.  Terry 

Los  Altos  Hills,  California 

Thomas  J.  O’Rourke 

Saratoga,  California 

Richard  M.  Valeriote 

Fairfield,  California 

Patrick  H.  Peabody 

San  Jose,  California 

James  S.  Vaudagna 

Saratoga,  California 

P.  Anthony  Ridder 

Saratoga,  California 

Austen  D.  Warburton 

Santa  Clara,  California 

Mary  A.  Ruder 

Atherton,  California 

John  L.  Woolf 

Fresno,  California 

William  J.  Scilacci 

San  Jose,  California 

Henry  T.  Yamate 

Saratoga,  California 

Terry  Seidler 

Pasadena,  California 

F.  Joseph  Zieman,  ex  officio 
Bakersfield,  California 

Board  of  Visitors 
School  of  Law 

Established  1973 


The  Honorable  Jerome  A.  Smith  (Chair) 

San  Francisco,  California 


Edward  Alvarez,  Esq. 

San  Jose,  California 

The  Honorable  Peter  L.  Anello 

Carmel,  California 

Peter  Baumgartner,  Esq. 

San  Francisco,  California 

The  Honorable  Rose  E.  Bird 

San  Francisco,  California 

Robert  E.  Carlson,  Esq. 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Louis  Castruccio,  Esq.* 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Charles  H.  Clifford,  Esq. 

San  Francisco,  California 

Brien  T.  Collins,  Esq. 

Sacramento,  California 

Frank  C.  Damrell,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Modesto,  California 

David  P.  Dawson,  Esq.* 

San  Francisco,  California 

J.  Philip  DiNapoli,  Esq. 

San  Jose,  California 

The  Honorable  Don  Edwards** 

San  Jose,  California 

Frederick  M.  Gonzalez,  Esq. 

Sunnyvale,  California 

The  Honorable  Alfred  T. 
Goodwin** 

Portland,  Oregon 


Richard  J.  Heafey,  Esq.* 

Oakland,  California 

William  T.  Huston,  Esq.* 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Daniel  J.  Kelly,  Esq.* 

San  Francisco,  California 

J.  Thomas  McCarthy,  Esq.* 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  Esq.** 

Palo  Alto,  California 

Anthony  T.  Oliver,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Charles  H.  Packer,  Esq., 

President,  Law  Alumni 
Association,  ex  officio 
San  Jose,  California 

The  Honorable  Edward  A.  Panelli 

San  Jose,  California 

The  Honorable  Leon  Panetta 

Monterey,  California 

Lou  Pasquinelli,  Esq. 

San  Jose,  California 

Paul  Pelosi,  Esq. 

San  Jose,  California 

Marlene  Prendergast,  Esq. 

Palo  Alto,  California 

Robert  Rishwain,  Esq. 

Stockton,  California 


*  Regent  Member  **  Charter  Member 
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Albert  J.  Ruffo,  Esq. 

San  Jose,  California 

Michael  Shea,  Esq. 

San  Jose,  California 

The  Honorable  Alice  Duggan 
Sullivan 

Oakland,  California 


John  A.  Sutro,  Sr.,  Esq.** 

San  Francisco,  California 

Gordon  T.  Yamate,  Esq. 

San  Jose,  California 
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Black  Student  Affairs  Office,  82 
Budget  Payment  Plan,  44 

c 

Calendar,  academic,  6—7 
Campus:  location  of,  32;  ministry,  79 
Career  Development  and  Placement  Cen¬ 
ter,  82 

Chargin,  The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.,  Sr., 
Prize,  75 

Chicano  Affairs  Office,  82 
Class  prizes,  75 

Clinical  programs,  described,  70 
Community  leadership,  awards  for,  74 
Computer  and  High  Technology  Law  Jour¬ 
nal,  11 

Computer  system,  legal  information  and  re¬ 
trieval,  35 

Counseling:  interdisciplinary  study  in,  38: 
career,  48,  82;  psychological,  for  stu¬ 
dents,  82—83;  on  financial  aid,  83 
Counseling  Service  and  Programs  Center, 
82-83 

Course  descriptions,  55-73 


Course  load,  49—50 

Courses:  required,  50;  described,  55-73; 

first-year,  55—56;  advanced,  56-66 
Cowell  Health  Center,  83,  85 

D 

Dean’s  List,  74 
Debate,  81 

Deferrment  of  tuition,  44;  fee  for,  43;  and 
withdrawal  from  courses,  50 
De  Saisset  Museum,  85 
Directory  information,  defined,  53 
Discipline,  measures  for,  53 
Disqualification,  52 

E 

Employment,  student,  48,  81 
Environmental  Law  Society,  78 
Ethics:  students’,  52—53;  seminar  in,  66.  See 
also  Course  descriptions 
Examinations:  final,  50;  re-examination,  52; 
State  Bar,  42 

Externship,  Judicial  Program  for,  39,  71 

F 

Facilities,  described,  85-87 
Faculty,  members  of,  listed,  11—27;  profes¬ 
sors,  11—21;  teaching  fellows,  22;  pro¬ 
fessors  emeriti,  22;  part-time,  22—27; 
visiting,  27 

Fees:  application,  41,  43;  admissions,  41;  au¬ 
ditors’,  42;  tuition,  43;  J  D.-MBA  program, 
43;  miscellaneous,  43,  payment  of,  43— 
45;  re-examination,  52 
Fellowships,  State  Graduate,  46 
Full-time  program,  36;  tuition  fees,  43;  re¬ 
funds  for,  44-45;  course  load,  49 

G 

Grading:  system  of,  51;  incomplete  (I),  51; 

GEA  (grade  point  average),  49,  51,  52 
Graduation:  fee  for,  43;  requirements  for, 
49;  honors,  74 

Grants  and  Fellowships  Office,  83 
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Grapevine,  The  (newsletter),  49 
Guaranteed  Tuition  Plan,  44 

H 

Health  services,  83 

History,  of  Santa  Clara  University,  30—32 
Hong  Kong,  summer  program  in,  37,  73 
Honors,  74-75 

I 

Institute  of  International  and  Comparative 
Law,  36-37 

International  students,  services  for,  83 
Internships,  described,  70-71 

J 

J.D.-MBA  Combined  Degree  Program,  37- 
38,  43 

L 

Law  consortium,  39 

Law  Placement  Office,  48 

Law  Review.  See  Santa  Clara  Law  Review 

Law,  School  of,  33-35;  history  of,  33-34; 

goals  and  objectives  of,  34-35 
Law  School  Forum,  77 
Leavey  Activities  Center,  86 
Leavey  School  of  Business  and  Administra¬ 
tion,  37 

LEXIS  (computer  retrieval  system),  35 
Library:  Edwin  A.  Heafey  Law,  35;  Michel 
Orradre,  86—87;  Science,  87 
Loans,  46;  National  Direct  Student  Loan,  47, 
50;  Guaranteed  Student  Loan,  47.  See 
also  Financial  aid 

M 

McKinnon,  Harold  R.,  Prize,  74 

Memberships,  University,  listed,  88 

Mini-courses,  72—73 

Ministry,  campus,  79 

Mission  Santa  Clara,  29,  30—31,  86 

Moot  Court:  courses,  65;  competitions,  77 

N 

Nobili  Hall,  86 

Nondiscrimination  policy,  inside  front 
cover 


o 

Observatory,  Ricard  Memorial,  87 
Officers,  of  the  University,  89 
Organizations,  student,  80—81 
Orientation,  for  new  students,  42 
Overseas  programs,  37,  73 
Owens,  Edward  J.,  Lawyer  of  the  Year 
Award,  74 

Owl,  The  (literary  magazine),  81 
Oxford,  summer  program  at,  37,  73 

P 

Part-time:  faculty,  22-27;  program,  36;  tu¬ 
ition  fees,  43;  refunds  for,  45;  work,  for 
law  students,  48;  course  load,  49—50 
Phi  Alpha  Delta  Law  Fraternity,  78 
Placement.  See  Employment 
Placement  Center,  48 
Prizes,  74-75 

Programs,  academic,  36—39 
Public  Interest  Law  Program,  38,  67 
Putting  It  Together  (Student  financial  ser¬ 
vices  bulletin),  45 

R 

Radio,  KSCU-FM,  81 

Readmission,  40—41 

Records,  access  to  students’,  53—54 

Redwood,  The  (yearbook),  81 

Re-examination,  52 

Refunds,  44—45 

Regents,  Board  of,  91—92 

S 

Santa  Clara,  The  (newspaper),  81 
Santa  Clara  Community  Action  Program, 
80 

Santa  Clara  Law  Review,  74,  76—77 
Scholarships,  45—46,  81 
Services,  for  students,  81—84 
Seminars,  described,  66—70 
Singapore,  summer  program  in,  37,  73 
Southern,  The  Erma  E.,  Prize,  75 
Sports,  80,  86,  87 
Stadium,  Buck  Shaw,  87 
State  Bar  Examination.  See  Examinations 
Statement  of  purpose,  29 
Statement  of  rights  reserved,  52 
Strasbourg/Geneva,  summer  program  in, 
37,  73 

Student  activities,  79—84 
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Student  Bar  Association,  76 
Student  Handbook,  79 
Summer  session,  36;  overseas  programs,  37, 
73;  refunds  for,  45 

T 

Theatre:  The  Louis  B.  Mayer,  86;  Fess  Par¬ 
ker  Studio,  86 

Tokyo,  summer  program  in,  37,  73 

Trustees,  Board  of,  90 

Tuition:  fees  for,  43;  payment  plans  for,  44; 

refunds  of,  44—45.  See  also  Aid,  financial 
Tutors,  employment  as,  81 


V 

Veterans,  and  veterans’  dependents,  assis¬ 
tance,  46 

Visitors,  School  of  Law  Board  of,  93—94 

w 

WESTLAW  (computer  retrieval  system),  35 

Withdrawal  from  courses,  50 

Women’s  Center,  83-84 

Work-Study  Program,  46,  47 

Writing,  upper  division  requirement  in,  50 
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